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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 
Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio,by the Executive Committee 
of the Wesrean Anti-Stavery Society; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
vations, Itis Edited by Benzamin 8. and J. 
Exvizasern Jones; and while urging upon the 
peoplgthe duty of holding * No union with 
Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an Abolitionist 
can occupy, and as the best menas for the de- 
etruction of slavery; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguiments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom, “In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will 


ales, &¢ 10 bé hoped that all the 
of the Western Anti-Slavety Society—ail the 
advoeates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what. they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
per that is published in your midst. The 
Bugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing 
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TERMS. 


$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25. 

if payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 gents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but SI. 

To any person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance to all oth 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

G2r7 No deviation from these terms. 

Oy We occasionally send numbers to 
those who*are not subscribers, but who are 
‘believed to he interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
wi'l either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

02 Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Bannany. 





Telitics in Yew Mexico. 


From the Senta Ve Reputiican of March 23. 


We regret to learn that our cpinions open 
the subject of Texas and her claims to this 
territory have been misconstrued, or rather 
pr judged, before ever they were ¢ xpressed. 

‘To state at once and explicitiy our views 
vpon this question, although we see no pre- 
sent necessity for the discussion, we have 
only to state ‘that we are opposed én folo to 
she claims of Texas; that we consider them 
Daaed neither on justice, law, nor logic, and 
that we claim for the people of this Territo- 
ry. in the terms of the treaty by whieh it’ is 
ceded to the Union, * at least equal privile- 
ges with the inhabitants of Louisiana and 
Florida.’ 

Had we no other grounds for our opinion, 
we would be con'ent to rest it on the opinion 
delivered by the United State Supreme Court 
in the esse cf the American Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Canter. This opinion was deliver 
ed with reference to Louisiane. After ex- 
pressing the opinion that the United States 
can constitutionally acquire territory, either 
hy corquest or pur hase, the Court goes on 
to declare as follows: * Bat the territories 
thus acquired do not become entitled to self- 
government, nor are they subject to the juris- 
diction of any State.” 

We cannot trot join in the wish expressed 
by a correspondent, that the accomplished 
advocate of the Texan clatins, would, aban- 
doning an untenable position, lend bis assis- 
tance to the cause of the right of the people 
to select their own form of government, and, 
in doe course of time, preside over a court 
of justice ander the jurisdiction of the State 
of New Mexico. 

‘yom the same paper of April 7. 


By the mail which arrived just as ovr last 
nomber was going to press, we reccived 
Congressional news to the end of January. 
Our intormation, as far as regards the Tern- 
tory of New Mexico, is any ting bet satir- 
fnctory. Our petition, certainly respectful 
enough in its tone, and moderate and reason- 
able in its demands, has proved an apple of 
discord in the Senate, and has clicited a 
Wore explicit attempt at that act of treason, 
the dissolution of the Union, than at any 
previons period in the history of the republic. 
A petition, claiming nothing more than the 
rights and powers of all Americans, the 
power of regulatirg oor own social and do- 
mestic concerns, and the privileges secured 
to us by the treaty of peace and lunits with 
Mexico, an instroment of higher majesty 
than any act of Congress, has been chiarac- 
terized opon the floor of the United States 
fenate as “disrespectful” and * imperti- 
nent,” and ourselves injuriously and falsely 
accused of truckling to the opinions of North- 
ern politicians, and of being led in any way 
they list, by the tools of interested partisans, 
when our sole aim and object has been to 
vindicate, ina calm and proper manner, the 
inalienable privilege of all freemen—the right 
of self-government, and liberty of thought, 
speech, and action. 

By reference to the report in another col- 
ama of the debate in the Senate upon the 
presentation of the New Mexican petition, 
{a translation of which in Spanish was given 
in our Jast number.) it will be, seen that Mr. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, thought proper 
to indulge in remarks insulting to the inha- 


bitants of New Mexico, as well as derogato- 
ty to his own jon and character. Nor 
was he al alone in the stand he took 


in the matter. The spark lighted by the 
simple demand of a population left, by the 


breath of faction, been fanned into a flame, 
which for a time threatened the entire confla- 
gration of the whole fubrie of State; and no 
man can even yet foretell the event of this 
incendiary attempt. 

But the neglect on the part of Congress to 
provide us a territorial or other forin of civil 
government, is not the ouly neglect of which 
we have reason to complain. No pains have 
heen sparedon the part of the Executive to 
urge upon the attention of Congress the sol- 
emn obligations under whieh they lay to leg- 
islate for the interests of the newly-aequired 
territories, but hitherto without any other re- 
sult than the creation of discord between the 
two great divisions of the Union. Not even 
an @timpt has been made to’connect us with 
the United States by the establishment of a 
mail route or other mediyin cony ie 
ceived in this territorysince Tts first oeeupa- 
tion have been thfough the Quartermaster's 
Department of the army, and only at long in- 
tervais. During the ‘past winter we have 
looked long and eagerly for information from 
the seat of government, and when after ao 
lapse of five months a mail was received, 
bringing us the President’s message, a month 
after the adjournment of the Congress to 
which it had been delivered, it brought with 
it the strictures and remarks of half the pres- 
ses of Europe upon that very message, which 
should have reached us at farthestin three or 
four weeks after its delivery. Such are the 
equal rights with the people of Louisiana and 
Florida,” which Congress, by solewn treaty, 
the ‘supreme law of the land,” was bound 
to confer upon us more than a year ago, 


FROM THE SAME PAPER OF SAME DATE. 

The debate in the Senate of the United 
States on the presentation by Senator Ben- 
TON Of the petition of the people of New 
Mexico in convention assembled, is laid be- 
fore our readers, and, as will be perceived, 
an excited debaie it is. 

We poor people in New Mexico, oceupicd 
in simply attending to our own business, ta- 
king steps to procure for ourse! ves such a re- 
putiiean government as will suit us, have 
been assailed most violently. Our petition 
has been declared by Senator Calhoun inao- 
lut. Senator Rusk says that he doubts not 
that the petitioners would very mueh like to 
fill the offices in the State Government to be 
carved out of the territory of the State of Tex- 
as—territory corquend by the blood and 
treesure of the people of Texas! 

Senators Westcott and Fovte say there is 
nothing to show thay this is a petition of the 
people of New Mexico, and insinvate that the 


authorized people of the village of Santa Fe. 

Senator somebody else says that these peti- 
tioners are tools of abolitionists of the United 
States, who concocied the whole business 
there and forwarded it here, whence it was 
sent to Congress—that the dissolution of the 
Union is at hand, &e. 

Senator somebody else is mistaken, In- 
ceed this petition was not coneocted in any 
of the States of the United States, bat the 
Convention made it out of its own head. 

Senators Westcott end Foote are mistaken. 
The Convention was a Couvention of the 
People of New Mexico, called by the acting 
Governor, Donieiona Vigil, in which every 
counly was represented, 

Sut we are insolent !—a conquered people 
undertaking to ask for a goverrment which 


suits them ! 


defended also. Senator Benton has beeom- 
ing!y rebuked the authors of this anti-demo- 
cratic, this disgraceful sentiment. A con- 
quered people! Suppose we are; we are a 
part of the United States, and the moment we 
beeame so the constitution spread its protect- 
ing wings over us, and gathered us to itself, 
asahen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings. We acknowledge here no political 
inferiority ; we look at the constitution, the 
law of the land, and not of the States merely, 
and see there no invidious distinetions. We 
look at the treaty, the title deed of the Uni- 
ted States, and see there that Mexico ceced 
this country fora price, and that full equal 
rights are guarantied to us. 
least, of the United States believe that this 
is a Government of equal rights. ‘Tear not 
the veil from their eyes. Ita wholesome de- 
ception, 


The Next Census, 


The enumeration of the inhabitants of any 
country is always an Interesting matter, but 
the census of a great and growing country, 
like this, extending from the icy North to the 
siinny South, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacife, comprehending almost every variety 
of climate, fertility of soil, and agricultural 
and mineral productions—a country settled 
by an enterprising, hardy, and intelligent 
people, enjoying free institutions, and recei- 
ving vast accessions every year by immigra- 
tion—a country wonderful for its progress in 
commerce, manufactures, and the useful arts, 
and comprehending such a difference of so- 
cial organization in the different sections as 
to make it a very prominent and interesting 
feature—the census of such a country, com- 
prehending its mines, its agriculture, its com- 
merce, its manufactures, its means of ednea- 
tion, as well as its people, must be a subject 
of the greatest interest to every citizen, and 
to the inquiring minds of the whole civilized 
world. 

In order to assist them to do justice to this 
important interest, the able and intelligent 
Censos Board, at Washington, have iseced 
the following Circular Letter, the object of 
which will be seen on its perusal : 

Wasninoron, May 16, 1849. 

Sir—By the act of Congress, entitled * An 
Act to make arrangements for taking the sev- 
enth Censue,’ it is provided that the Census 
Board * shal! prepare and cause to be printed 
such forms and schedules as may be necessa- 
sary for the full enumeration of the inhabi- 
tants of the Cnited States; and also proper 
forms and schedules for collecting in statisti- 





culpable neglect of Congress, without gov. | 
ernment, for law and protection, has, by the | 
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petitioners are nething more than a few une | 


If we have been attacked, we have been | 


The young, at) 


cal tables, under proper heads, such info 
tion as to Mines, Agriculture, Comm 
Manufactures, Education, and othér top 
as will exhibit a full view of the purs 
industry, education, and resources. of. 
country ; it being provided that the num 
of said inquiries, exclusive of the enu 
tion, shall not exceed one hundred,” 
The principle aim of the Board at 
time, is to acquire such information as will 
able it to arrive at the most proper enum 
tion of subjects to be embraced in the n 
Census. 3 
The communications of all perso 
may feel disposed to make suggestions, 
contribute information on the subjeet, 
respectfully considered. = 
Address. * Departinent of State— 
Washington. >; * a 
OHN M 








Jos. C. G. Kennepy, See’y. 5 

We hope every citizen, who has anything 
of importance to suggest, will consider him- 
self addressed by the wbove Cireular, and 
will hasten to convey his knowledge to the 
Board. 


From North Carvlina Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Guilford County, to the 
different Societies and their individual mem- 
bers, professing the religion of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ. 

Dear Brethren, —Naving been permitted by 
the Great Head of the Church to come to- 
gether and harmoniously to transact the bu- | 
siness appertaining to our own Caristian $- | 
ciety, we have felt our hearts warmed, we 
trust, with a measure of that love which 
breathes * Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace and good will towards men.” 
We desire that mercy, grace, and .trath, may 

multiplied among you, and that ye may 

| experience an increase and abounding in the 
love of God, and in the knowledge of our 

Lord and Savior, and what itis he is reqni- 

ring from us, his rational and intelligent crea- 

lures, 

We have long believed that he requires 
from us that we should love Him, the Lord 
our God, with all our heart, mind, might and 
strength, and our neighbors as ourselves. — 
Under the influence ot this belief, we have 
zealously labored to extricate ourselves from 
the system and practice of Slavery, and we 
have cause for humble thankfulness in being 
j able to state, that for more than half a centu- 
ry our Society has been free from it. We 
now crave your serious consiljeration of the 
subject, and your co-laLors for its removal 
from your churches. Kgr we assuredly be- 
lieve thatif all “who name the name of 
| Christ were honestly concerned to depart 
| from all iniquity,” 
long on the earth. 

We catreat you, suffer not your eyes or 
minds to be blinded by the assertions of the 
advocates of slavery, such as that * the insti- 
tution has always existed,” &. This we 
believe is not the fact. We may read in the 
Scriptures of truth of servants and servitude, 
from the days of Abraham to the days of the 
Apostles, but in our apprehension, these 
terms are not synonimous with slaves and 
slavery. But admitting that servitude of a 
diferent character was practiced under the 
law and the prophets, we conceive that this 
is no justification for us, under the gospel, to 
| practice the same, nor slavery in its present 
} form. For the Gospel enjoins us to do unto 
al! men as we would they should do unto us, 
Now, what man among us would willingly 
be made a slave, arid know that his children 
| were to inherit the same degrading relation? 

We believe not one would be found willing. 
| Then, how can we inflict on others that eon- 
| dition or relation which we are not willing 
io receive ourselves? Bring the subject 
home, dear friends, and examine for your- 
selves, whether slavery and its advocates 
can stand approved before the just Judge of 
heaven and of earth, who has promised to re- 
ward every man according to his deeds done 
in this probationary state. 

In our apprehension, the day is hastening, 
“when the knowledge of the Lord shall cov- 
er the earth as the waters do the sea;”’ when 
all eruelty and oppression shall cease, and 
justice, mercy, and everlasting righteousness, 
| shall predominate and abound. 

In order to facilitate the coming of the glo- 
rious day, we believe ita duty incumbent on 
all Christians to examine into the claims and 

| dispositions of their representatives, whether 

in the State or National Legislature, in res- 
pret to their support of this system of oppres- 
sion, aud aot to elevate any to office who are 
favorably disposed to the continuance and 
further propagation of it, and in all ways to 
disentangle themselves from any wav 
tion in the continuance and spread of this 
greatevil. For great indeed must be the in- 
iqnity of that institution, whieh demands for 
its safety that more than three millicna of 
haman beings should be debarred from read- 

ing the Holy Scriptures. 1 the slaves are a 

degraded people, 18 there not the greater need 

of giving them light! Friends, think of 
these things. 

* Happy is he that eondemneth not him- 
self in that thing which he alloweth.”—Rom. 
xiv, 22, And having now, in Christian 
plainness, laid betore you this important sub- 
ject, we leave it for your serious considera- 
tion, and are with sincere regard, your friends. 

Signed by direction of the meeting afore- 
said, AARON STALKER, Clerk. 

1ith mo., 1848. 














SLAVE CASE, 

United States Court—Before Justice Grier 
and Irwin, Pittshargh. 

The case of Logan vs. Mc Masters, an ac- 
tion brought to recover five hundred dollars, 
the value of a slave, alleged to have been har- 
bored by the Defendant. case was ar- 
gued by council in gelation to the consci- 
entious scraples of a juror, who, the day be- 
fore, announced his unwillingness to sit up- 
on the trial, after having been sworn. 

His Honor Judge Grier said the juror was 
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bserve the ends of an impartial ad- 
ration of justice. He thought that 
» @ juror honestly could not discharge 
duty, in view of what he regarded obli- 
ons to his church or religious creed, such 
ieee entitled to the credit due to candor, 

fhe parties appearing in the U. S. Court 
‘also entitled to the benefit of a fair and 
artial trial by full jury, without prejudice 
cientious scruples affecting the case. 
yas the case now before court was novel, 
@nother question whether the trial 


shuold object to the proximity of those color- 
ed young men, with what Chrisiian zeal 
would those missionary spirits rebuke the un- 
Christian prejudice, What would those two 
young men who have come to visit this land 
of Christians, and churches, and bibles, this 
land which their glowing imaginations have 
depicted as glorious with spiritual light, and 
beautiful in holiness, what would they think 
should they see two men of ‘their own com- 
plesion sitdown in a pew in a house of 
Christian worship, and should watch the 





be determined at the p ut i 

harge of a juror was, in effect, a dis- 
of the entire jury, and the court ac- 
tins - Boma the jury to consider them- 











arged in the case. The cause 
till next term.— [True Démo- 
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A few days since we attended a missiona- 
ry meeting in one of the Baptist churches of 
this city. It was a meeting of women, and 
the speakers were fernale missionaries from 
Burmah, The object of the meeting was to 
revive and strengthen the interest for the 
Burman and Karen missions, in the churches 
of the denomination to which they belong, 
by descriptions of the degradation and wan:s 
of the people of those nations, and earnest 
appeals to the Christian philanthropy of the 
audience. ‘The speakers advocated their 
cause zealously and well. Appeals from 
eloquent lips fell upon responsive hearts,in be- 
half of men and women from whom the Bible 
is withheld, or, rather, to whom it is not giv- 
en, by the American church. And the spea- 
kers told, as an awful and startling fact, that 
there are fAree millions of Karens sunk in the 
darkness of heathenism. They told how 
the marriage bond is lightly esteemed, and 
easily broken by the despot husband; how 
woman is degraded; how children are slain 
by their parenta, how immortal minds are 
shrouded in ignorance, Their tale is not 








e pt and angry looks turned toward 
thein by their worshiping brethern, or see 
them rudely ejected from their seats? What 
would be their estimate of the religion of 
— eS Se which ow, had 

en accustomed to spgard as models for| 
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| Christianity that they must forsake the one 
if they would cleave to the other? 

We almost wonder that the American 
church encourages the native members of 
her mission churches to visit this land, where 
her moral deformity must be so exposed to 
their astonished gaze. It were wiser to say 
to them, 


“Oh! stay ye in your Bengal bowers, 
And stay ye in Ceylon; 

Beautiful is the distant view, 
Approach and it is fluwn.” 


Tris but just to state, and we rejoice to re- 
cord the fact, that one, at least, of the speak- 
ers, on that occasion, is a decided abolition- 
ist, has proved the sincerity of her anti-slave- 
ry profession, by refusing to be sustained by 
the money of slaveholders. We would that 
| such a testimony against slavery might come 





—That slavery is a moral evil, 

—That the blacks should receive men- 
tal instruction. 

ae they should be legally marri- 

ed. 

-—-That the law should ibi 
separation of families, &c. es cn ef 

As the basis of this Southern Anti.sla- 
very agitation, 
‘When that begun, there was notin the 
far South, as a whole, any thought or ac- 
tion, however distant, on the subject. 
The master builders are the despised 
hated abolitionists, and whatever 
world may say of their rashuess 
iemper, in certaif respects,’ the 
it grows older, acknowledge 
greet tect and do ¥ OOD) 
existe;1n these f fot MU dili- 
gence, and a fresher zeal in the good 
cause! Who, knowing them, dares’ lag 
in spirit or halt in action? Who, reali- 
zing his responsibility, can help making 
a heard, from side to side, as he 
rings out an a + or gives figures, 
illustrating the ~~ of Syl cause} - 
If the people of the North could only har- 
monize conflicting in‘e:ests, and speak 
with the moral power which becomes 
freemen, their tones would be the key 
note to the National voice, and dash sla- 
very from the land by the pure and swell- 


ing sweep of that grand moral . 
True Democrat. . Pea Ps 
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Cusa.—The slave trade is n ve 
active in Cuba, several tod Tem 





from all the missionaries of the American 
| church, and from the nations to whom they 
are sent, as should shake that church to its 
| center, and induce it to cleanse its own hands 
| from blood, and to destroy the heathenism at 


scorned, is not unheeded; their appeals ate | home, which it has helped to create, and is 
not ineffectual. ‘The great heart of the church | constantly supporting.—Pennsy/vania Free- 
responds, deeds give utterance to sympathy, | aan. 

and the ministry denounces, as urworthy of | 


the Christian name, those who can listen, | Zeau ror tae Gattows anv THe Bisue. 


slavery would not remains 








| discharged on grounds of public policy, and 


unmoved, to soch appeals on behalf of suf- 
fering, degraded humanity, These speakers 
were in earnest. 
hearers, whose warm hearts were moved to 
love for their far-off dusky brethren. Kaow 
they not that there are, to-day, nearly three 
millions of heathen in their own Jand 1— 
These missionaries from afar, told us of the 
eisily sundered marriage tie; we ean tell 
them of heathenism at home, which ackno® 
ledges no marriage tie, but sanctions and 
legalizes one vist system of concubinage,— 
They told us of parents murdering children; 
we can tell thenr of such deeds done within 
the shadow of Christian temples, done to 
Save young children from a doom more ter- 
rible than death. They told us of the degra- 
dation of woman; we can tell them of wo- 
men sold on the auction block, for purposes 
of prostitution: sold and bought in accor- 
dance with the laws of a professedly Chris- 
tian government. They told us of the spiri- 
tual darkness of a nation of the East; we 
can tell them of a people at home, among 
whom the acquisition of letters is a crime 
agninst law. They complain that the pro- 
fessed Christians of America will not give 
the Bible to the Karens; we complain that 
they make laws forbidding thousands of 
Awericans to read it. They ask the Ameri- 
can Church, at whose hands will be requir- 
ed the blood of their Karen and Burman 
brethern, if they leave them to die in their 
ignorance and idulatry ? We ask thatchureh 
which assists in making laws to enslave men, 
that church whose members buy and sell 
their brethern, who rob them of the Bible, 
rob them of their children, rob them of their 
manhood, at whose hands will the blood of 
the American slaves be required? These 
missionaries plead with the charch to give 
the Bible to thei¢ brethren in Asia. We en- 
treat that church not to wrest it out of the 
hands of their brethren in’ America, We 
implore them not to assist in making laws 


which inflict punishment on a man for teach- | 


ing his ignorant brother to read the Bible.— 
They appeal to the church, in the name of 
humanity, in the name of Christianity, in the 
name of the common Father of us all. Sodo 
weappeal. The church listens to their tale; 
it tries to stop its ears against ours. From 


its deepest heart it responds to theit appeal ; | 


to ours it has long returned sneers and 
frowns. Why is this? Do these professed 
Christians really love the men and women 
of India, because, as they say, they are their 


brethren, made in the image of their Father, | 


and the objects of the Savior’s redeeming 
love? 

If it be so, why do they not also love the 
other children of their Father, who are equal- 
ly the recipients of Ilis care? If they love 
not their suffering brothers and sisters, sunk 
in the debasement of American slavery, how 
can trae love for their Asiatic brethern dwell 
in their hearts; aye, * how dwelleth the love 
of God” in them? Tue love, that which 
alone 1s worthy of the mame of Christian 
love, exiends to all mankind, embraces every 


nation, whether they treall the sands of the — 
borning zone, or dwell amid eternal snows. | 


Can it be that hearts are beating with true 


love for the Burmans, the Chinese, the Hin- | 
' doos, that would turn coldly, scornfully, aye, 
| angrily away from an appeal in behalf of the 


down-trodden slaves of America? 
These suggestions and enquiries we would 


gladly have presented to the gathered multi-— 


tude on the occasion to which we have re- 
ferred. As we listened to those earnest and 
eloquent appeals, the inquiry was naturally 
suggested, Why should the church account 
it an honorable deed for women thus to plead 
the cause of women in India, while it casts 
reproach and contempt upon women who 
venture to advocate the cause of their suffer- 
ing sisters in America? And as we looked 
on the dark-skinned natives of Assam, who 
were seated side by side wi white Ja- 
dies on the platform, the thought arose, that 
if any in that highly respectable audience 


So were many of their | 


—A correspondent of the * Chronotype,” 
| who was present at the execution of Elder 
Dudley, and was somewhat curious in ascer- 
| taining the character of the atewd assembled 
| to witness it, reports: 


| ‘By very careful and discreet inquiry it 


was ascertained that the motley crowd, drank 
|and sober, men and women, were almost 
| unanimously strong in the faith of eapital 
punishments, and what is more, were prepa- 
red to defend their faith from the Scriptures. 
* Do you think this is right?” 
| Right! to be sure 1 do,” replied a tero- 
| cious rummy, * Whoso sheddeth man’s 
\ ad man shall his blood be shed, by 


| ** But do you find that in the New Testa- 
; ment?” 

“ Why, d—n it, if we give up one part of 
the Bible we may as well give up the 
whole,” rejoined the zealous theologian.” 
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Colored Physicians.—We are informed that 

| Messrs. John V. De Grasse of our City, and 
| Thomas J. White of Brooklyn, two of the 
| colored medica! students of Bowdoin Medi- 
| eal College, Brunswick, Me, have received 
| the degree of M. D. at the close of the last 
term. “Mr. De Grasse was a student of Dr. 
| S.R. Childs, and Mr. White a stadent of 
Dr. W. ©. Roberts, both of this City. Not- 

| withstanding the doors of the Medical Col- 
| leges of this City were barred against them, 
they have pursued a regular medical course, 
and now have their diplomas in hand, intend- 





ing to go to werk in their respective cities. 
| They are young men of intelligence and mor- 
| al worth.— Tribune. 

| Southern Anti-Slavery. 

| There isa phase in the ant'-s'aveory 
| agitation of our country which is not no- 
‘ticed often, and yet which should be un- 
derstood. We refer now to the action 
, of our Southern men who are opposed to 
southern uliraism, and who would be 
glad to sce the coumry rid of slavery, 


and ready, as they reason, to help bring | 


this about if they could. 

An example or two will best illuswrate 
what we mean. 

1. There are planters in 8. Carolina 
and the planting States proper, who re- 
| gard slavery as an evil, and hate it.— 

They dare not say so, for they are not 
ripe for social death. They will not 
propose direct action; for that would in- 
*volve martyrdom in or out of jail. But 
they know that ceriain measures will 
| open a path-way to the main question, 
and as they are carried, lead to it with 
| certainty, and, therefore they struggle 
| for these measures boldly. 

They are, chiely— 

—Universal education, 

—The White basis, 

—Election by the people of all offi- 
cers, 

—The equalizing of power in every 
way, and not allowing Slavery to be the 
basis of it. 

2. There are slaveholders and non- 
slaveholders, in grain growing slave 
States who would annihilate slavery in 

/ a0 instant, if they could, But that thoy 
cannot do. The social and political des- 
potism of masters, would desiroy any 
“=e = would attempt it. 

there is greater freedom of t t 
in these than in the planting pobre 
| therefore, they can come nearer to the 
~ of emancipation, and push it 
orward with greater vigor. Hence 
they debate all sorts of propositions bear- 

ing upon it. Such as: 


having been landed within the last two 
months, and other thousands being short- 
ly expected. The Captain General's 
fee is generally understood to be three 
doubloons a head, or 51 doll. The na- 
tive Cubans dislike the trade which year- 
ly increases the number of barbarian Af- 
ricans in the island, usually imported 
from warlike tribes. The Spanish poli- 
cy favors the inwroduction of this class, 
for the very reason of its tendency to 
keep down any disposition un the 

the Cubans to rise for theie indepen- 
dence. But for this cause, Cuba would 
doubtless have been independent loug 

0. 

Considerable excitement has beon 
caused among the foreign residents in 
Cuba, by a recent regulation of the Cap- 
tain General, to the. effect that after a 
residence of five years, all foreigners 
must either quit the Island, or else for- 
swear allegiance to their own country, 
and become naturalized Spanish subjects. 
We have probably several thousand 
American citizens scattered throughout 
Cuba, and intelligent authorities estimate 
as high as fifiy millions of dollars, the 
amount of American Capital invested 
there. It remains to be seen what 
course our Goverment will pursue, if so 
high handed a measure is actually at- 
tempted to be carried into effect. 

It 1s no doubt, against the Americans 
that it is aimed, though thé first applica- 
tion of it has been on the case of a 
Frenchman. Some angry correspon- 
dence has passed between the French 
consulate, at Havana’ and the Captain 
General, and the Consul bas gone home 
to lay the subject before his Government. 
Charleston Mercury. 


From the New York Courier and Engnirer. 


We very cheerfull comply with the 
request contaimed in wing letter, 

| and shall expect the promised enclosure ° 
| accordingly : 

New York, May 39, 1849. 

| To the Editors of the Courier and Enquirer: 

If you insert the enclosed in the Cour- 
ier and Enquirer as an Editorial, and 
should | reeeive the appointment after 
the paper shall have arrived in Wash- 
ington, I shall enclose you a $50 bill.— 
The application is now pending, and will 
no doubt be su 


Most respectfully, sour hamble ser’ vt, 
" 7 A. BENNETT. 


The following is the ph encle- 


3 our readers will please te consider 
it “editorial :” 


“First Comptroller of the Treasury.— 
This Bureau requires a man of great 
practical énowledge, on whom the Sec- 
retary would have torely. We know 
of none beuer qualified to fill the place 
than James Arlington Bennet, —_ his 
long experience in commerce, finance 
end qusedaat, as shown by his celebrated 

















5 


work on book-keeping, se justly and 
generally csteemed, and by his lectures 
deliv on those subjects in this city 


for many years.’’ 





Wasnincton May 18th. Mr. Abbot: 
Lawrence and Mr. Wm. C. Rives havo 
both visited this city recently. Mr. Law- 
rence will have the , or rather hoe 
has before him the offer of the mission 
to London. Mr. Wm. C. Rives will prob- 
ably be appointed minister to France. 

The regener that Mr. Clayton 
is already tired of office drudgery, and 
would ae P ve ma the = 
Department a ign mission. — Cor. 
N.Y. Jour.Com. 
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From the National A. S. Standart. money and without price, but even to 
TUE STANDARD ; i 
THE NTANDARD. send out and compel them to come in on 


With this Number begins the tenth 
year of the Standard. Por thrice three 
years has it been the symbol to the Na- 
tion of the existence of an organized and 
embattled opposition to Slavery. Ii has 
been literally, and not metaphorically 
merely, the Standard of the Cause. It! 
has been the sign to foes and friends, | 
that the Ship was not yet given up, that! 
the crew was resolute—desperatc, if you 
please,—and that the bale would be 
maintained as long as men and amunition 


were left on the one side and the enemy | 


on the other. It was first unfurled to 
the winds in a dark and evil hour. ‘The 
officers to whose charge the direction of | 
the attack upon Slavery had been com- } 
mitted had mutinied and desericd. They 
hadepiratically run off with the good flag 
entrusted to them, and used the influence 
of its name and the stores it c vered, to 
shelter their own ignominious flight, and 
to protect the allies whom they had in 
common with the encmy, whose com- 
fort and preservation they esteemed of 
more consequence than the discomfiture 
and defeat of the foe itself. In that evil 
hour, as it then seemed, in the midst of 
the confusion and doubt which filled 
men’s minds, the new Standard was run 
to the mast-head, the good Ship righted 
as svon as honest hands were felt upon 
the helm, her head turned instinctively 
in the right direction, her battcrics thun- 
dered away at open enemics and treach- 
crous friends, and she has ever since 
gallantly kept on her duce course, her 
meteor flag braving many a battle and 
* many a breeze. 








“©Throw sunshine on her joyously; ye breezes 
waft her wide, 

Our glorious Semper Eadem, the banner of our 
pride !” 

While the pilfered and prostitute flag, 
after many a scurvy adventure, ragged 
and dirty, draggles at the tail of an her- 
maphrodite political craft, ominous of 
disaster and defeat. 

To drop the allegory, the establish- 
ment and support of the Standard have 
been among the most pregnant proofs 
of vitality and tenacity of life that the 
Abolitionisis, have ever shown. Begun 
without a single subscriber, at a time 
when the Movement Proper was betray- 
ed and deserted by almost all who had 
seemed to be its incarnate embodiments, 
its property made away with, its charac- 
ter eee’ its supporters slandered— 
“their life’s life licd away,’’—it has been 
maintained without interruption for nine 
years, and we hope will continue to 
wrestle with the storm as long as the ex- 
istence of Slavery compels into being the 
antagonist entity of Abolitionism. ‘The 
importance of the Organ of a Combina- 
tion against any public iniquity, is to be 
very imperfectly measured by its sub- 
scription list, and indeed is, in some 
measure, independent of it. ‘The utterer 
of unpalatable doctrine, of hated truth, 
was never yet popular. If he escape 
such martyrdom as his age deals in, at 
least he cannot expect it to afford him a 
comfortable support. [fit will lend him 
its cars, and that grudgingly, itis all that 
he can hope for. But there must be a 
Vuice to ery in the Wilderness, “Re- 
pent and flee from the Wrath to come,” 
although locusts and wild honey must be 
its meat. The scattered labours of our 
liule remnant of war-worn veterans, in- 
valuable and all essential as they are, are 
almost lost sight of in the immensity of 
their ficld. They need a central organ 
to magnify their office and to proclaim 
and record their successes. Men require 
some single pointto which to look to 
know whether the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment has still an existence, and what are 
the proofs of vitality that it is allording. 
The fag at the mast head of a man-of- 
war may be but an inconsiderable piece 
of bunting 5 but itis the emblem of na- 
tionality, and gives friemls and foos to 

_ know whether it holds its own or wheth- 
er it- has yielded to the enemy. 

The soundness of this philosophy has 
been proved by the history of all assaults 
upon the strongholds of national and so- 
cial crime. Tho British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society during its days of 
life, previous to the Abolition of British 
Slavery, (since which time it has had a 
name to live, but has been worse than 
dead,) depended on the contributions of 
Abolitionists for the support of its Organ 
aud Publications. So with the eforts (or 
the of Intemperance, War, 
Capital Punishment, and other public 
evils, on both sides of the water. Proba- 
bly in no instance has the organ of any 
Society gathered for the removal of these 
or analogous evils, sustained itself by 
sales and subscriptions. And this for the 
obvious reason that men will not for 
the rebukes of their darling sins. ~ But 
which of those Movements could have 
had any abiding effect or continuing in- 
fluence had it not been for the Medium 
through which each spoke to the World? 
We believe the Standard has done as 
well in this respect, taking into consid- 
cration the vasily greater obstacies it has 
had to encounter, as any of its contem: 
porarics of a Reforming character. Nay, 
beter. For the odiousness of the truths 
it enunciates has been, in an unusual de- 
gree, compensated fur by the ability 
which has marked its editorial conduct, 
and the sterling excellence of the matter 
ithas contained. Thousands and tens 
of read it who do not pay for 
it, and to the far and wide, th 

as well as North, it is the chief channel 
tirough which Anti-Slavery light and in- 
fluence flows. Abolitionists are 
obliged to furnish their food to the hun- 


those terms. 

To make an attack upon the’ most 
| cherished institution of a great nation, 
j one which it has encompassed in the 
jarms of its ecclesiastical and its secular 
j love, can never be a popular or a profita- 

ble occupation. ‘Those who are desirous 

of making money, or of gaining office, or 
of living comfortably with their neigh- 
bors and the world had better direet their 
attention elsewhere. Our clients are the 
down-trodden and spoiled of the race, 
,and silver and gold have they none to 
reward our services withal, Nay, their 
advocate must make up his mind before 
'he engages in their cause, to take his 
place by their side, and be litle more es- 
teemed of men than they. Social con- 
sideration is no part of the inducement 
to enlist in the Anti-Slavery warfare; it 
is part of the contribution each is called 
upon to make in its support. The re- 
wards and satisfactions which wait upon 
Anti-Slavery fidelity, are of another na- 
ture. These are to be found in the 
clearness of vision which discerns a great 
national crime in its true nature, and in 
the strength which enables them to ery 
aloud and spare not, against it. In the 
consciousness that they have attained to 
the knowledge of the true way of deliv- 
erance for their People from the wrath 
which it has been treasuring up against 
the day of wrath. The consciousnesss 
that they have not withheld this knowl- 
edge from the ears of the people, but that 
they have been instant in season and out 
of season in relating it in their ears 
whether they would bear or whether they 
would forbear, The consciousness of 
the perception and the performance of a 
difficult duty, and the sense that the por- 
tion of contemporary history, which they 
are busy in developing is the only one in 
this country, of a permanent and abiding 
interest,—whose issues are issues of life 
or death, and which will extend to the 
remotest ages of the world. 

We sec in every direction the ack- 
nowledged indications that we have un- 
derstood our business and done it well. 
The continual dropping has made some 
impression even on the stone of the 
American heart. ‘The ears of the Peo- 
pie have been at least partially unstop- 
ped, that they should hear the ery of the 
captive, and their eyes forced open that 
they should discern some portion of their 
own guilty complicity with the oppressor. 
Keclesiastical bodies and political parties 
hive been compelled to assume a virtue 
if they had it not. Slight quakings on 
the surface tell of more tumultuous heay- 
ings in the depths:below. 
been converted into an arena of Anti- 
Slavery discussion. ‘The silenceofdeath 
which once brooded over the nation has 
been broken. ‘The champions of Slave- 
ry are forced into the lists. They can 
no longer wrap themselves in the dignity 
of a contemptuous silence. The guant- 
let is thrown down, and they must either 
take it up orery eraven. ‘Che insolent 
common-places of pro-slavery with which 
the Northern ear was insulted a few years 
ago, are now almost unheard. ‘The peo- 
ple have been made comparatively intel- 
ligent of the nature and effects of Slave- 
ry, in their own despite. Indirectly we 
have been the means of changing the 
dynasty that reigns over the land. The 
result, to be sure, which substituted a 
Tyrant for a Sychophant on the throne 
was none of our secking; but the fact 
shows that the effects of long AntisSlave- 
ry labors are beginning to be recognized 
among the clements of political fermen- 
tation. We have made the cauldron 
seeghe, and it matters litle what scum is 
first cleminated tothe surface. ‘The agi- 
tation is the main thing. If it be main- 
tained the purtiication will follow by the 
inevitable operation of physical and mor- 
al law. 

These effects have been the result of 
means. Means, to be sure, strangely 
inadequate, to all human seeming, to the 
effect produced. ‘The means have been 
unceasing an | untiring agitation, —Agita- 
tion in State Legislatures, in Keclesiasti- 
cal Assemblics, in Congress, produced by 

gitution by the fire-side, by the way- 
side, inthe town hall, in the District 
School house. Agitation by the voice of 
the living speaker and by the mute elo- 
quence of the press. These instrumen- 
talities have lost none of their cfliciency. 
The field of their operations is widened 
by the partial removing of landmarks 
and throwing down of partitions. Kars 
that were formerly sealed are now wil- 
ling to hear. Eyes that once refused 
see will now look and read. It is the 
business of the Abolitionists to sec to it 
that judicial blindness and deafness do 
not again supervene through their negli- 
gence. Asa most important part of this 
business, we commend to them all, eve- 
rywhere, the extension of the circulation 
of the sranparp. Inthe remoter paris 
of the country the imerests of the paper 
must be mainly left in the hands of its 
local friends. The sinall body of agents 
which the Executive Commitive will be 
able tu direct to this work must devote 
themselves to the attempt to obtain a lo- 
cal support for the paper in Eastern New 
York. Let the Abolitionists, and all 
subscribers who value an exclusively An- 
ti-Slavery paper, see to it that the Stand- 
ard suflers no detriment through their 
neglect. Let them continue their own 
subscriptions, collect those in their neigh- 
borhood, and procure additional subseri- 
bers. Much, we know from personal ex- 
verience, can be done in this way.— 


Congress has 
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and to make the subscriptions obtained 





ary, not mercly, in many cases, withou: 


by special cllurts a clear gain. Let eve 
ry one bring this home, @ hts own busi 





inough to keep the present list: whole, 
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| ness aud bosom, and give a very moder- 
ate share of time and attention to it, and 
a great and beneficent work will be done. 
| —E. Q. 





| From the Liberator, 
Letter from Joseph Barker. 
(4eThe following letter from Josern 
Barker,the distinguished Christian refor- 
mer of England, announcing his inten- 
tion of visiting this country during the 
present suminer, will be read with great 
pleasure by thousands who will rejoice 
to have an opportunity to welcome so true 
a friend of man, so bold a witness 
God, to these shores. England ca 
spare such a man, in her present condi- 
tion; and yet we need many such in the 
United States, and hope he will see his 
way clear to locate himself with his 
farnily on this side of the Atlantic, where 
he will find a vast field for usefulness. 


Wonrcey, near Leeds, May 91h, 18497 
My Dear Frienp: ? 
I intend to visit America in the course 
of five or six wecks. My objects are,— 
1. To see you and other American 
friends. 

2. To gain as much information r 
pecting the country, and the working 
its laws and institutions, as possible. 

3. To gain such information as 
enable me to be of service to intending 
emigrants, 

4. To satisfy myself as to whether it 
would be advisable for me to bring my 
family to America, and setlein the coun- 
try myself, 

5. To establish an ageney in America 
for some of my publications. 

Aud lastly, to contribute a little, as op- 
portunity may offer, towards the cause of 
American and universal freedom and re- 
formation, 

I shall come in one of the steamers, 
very likely, to Boston; proceed from 
Boston to New York; from New York 
into Ohio, where | have three brothers 
settled. From Obio Lt intend to pass on 
through Tadiana, Mlinois and Wiscousin. 

Ihave a great many personal fricnds 
in America. 

Some thousands, who formerly were 
my readers in Hngland,are now in Ameri- 
ea, and T should like, as 1 pass along, to 
have an opportunity of inceting with as 
many of then as possible, and addressing 
them. Perhaps you will have no objee- 
tion to mention imy intended visit in the 
* Liberator.” L believe your paper 
read by apumber of my friends in Ameri- 
ea. They would make known my in- 
tended visit to others, and thus the grea- 
ter part of my friends wuld be prepar- 
ed to reecive me. | should feel obliged 
if you would request Frederick Douglass 
to mention my intended visit in the 
saNorth Star.’ 
low I shall bear the heatof your July 
and August, | cannottell. If you think 
it would be much better for me to come 
atsome other period, you would perhajis 
be so kind as to favor me with a line. 
But I wish to see your country in its 
bloom, that Tinay be able to form some 
judgment of its productive powers. | 
may be commissioned to purchase land ; 
and | imagine T should be better able to 


Is 


judge of the worth of land by seeing it in 
summer, than TF should by seeing it at 


any otherseason. And Lam not so much 
allected with heat as many people. | 
rather enjoy hot weather than otherwise. 

Great Britain and lreland are ina very 
poor state, People are dying in mult- 
tudes in Ireland of absolute starvation. 
Some have perished of starvation during 
the last two years even in Haugland itself. 
Millions ara in want. Vast multitudes 
are flocking to America; and multitudes 
more would do so, if they had money 
sufficient to carry them across the At 
lantic. ‘True, trade is better in many 
paris of Eogland than it was some monils 
ago; but itis far from being good, and 
very few seem to expect it to be good 
again for along time to come. Many, 
both among the laboring and the middle 
classes, are beginning to despair of this 
country. | donot despair myself; but 
sce no chance of plenty for the masses 
for some years to come. ‘The abolition 
of the Corn Laws is ruining the tenant 
farmers. anddriving the aristocratic land- 
lords mad. If the farmers are beggared, 
itis next to impossible for trade soon to 
flourish, or for the country to escape con- 
vulsions. Some of our aristocrats are 
talking loudly about restoring the Corn 
Laws. Should they attempt such aabing, 
weshall havearevolution. And, indecd, 
if they do nol attempt it, we are likely to 
have a revolution before long. {tis im- 
possible the country can go on much lon- 
ger in its present state. For myself, 
though | do not despair of my country, 
Tam almost tired of living in it. The 
tyranny and insolence of our aristocratic 
rulers are almost intolerable. ‘The mas- 
ses are not exactly slaves, but they are 
grievously oppressed and horribly tortur- 
ed, Lean do well enough myself, so far 
as business is concerned, but 1 do not 
like to live ina country where a hand- 
ful of men, in no respect superior to 
their neighbors, monopolize both the land 
and the power, and doom the people at 
large to wantand degradation. | want to 
be ina country where LAND is to some 
extent free,—where men, by industry, 
can gain sufficient for their support and 
comfort, aad where the way is tolerably 
open to peaceful and progressive improve- 
ment. Men here may labor for forty or 
fifty years, and never be able to obtain 
sufliciont to procure for themselves and 
their families a good supply of food and 
clothing, awd other necessaries. Neither 
skill, nor stwengih, nor temperance, nor 
industry, nor all these things together, 
can keep the people of England and Ire- 








eo: 
* Ata late public sale of negro slaves at 
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land from want and starvation. The ac: | 
counts we reccive from friends who have | 
emigrated, assure us that men who are | 
disposed to labor, and willing to live so- | 
berly and virtuously, may a/ways secure 

enough for themselves and their families, 
in your coumry. Tam wishful, myself, 

todo what lt can to help my wronged 

and suffering countrymen to reach your 

country, and establish themselves and 

their families upon the land. 

But L must bring my letter to a close. 
My wife and children join me in love to 
you, as well as to Hl. C. Wright and F. 
Douglass. We are all tolerably well. 

Yours very affectionately, 
JOSEPH BARKER. 

P. S. I shall send you word shortly by 
what vessel | shall come. 

To Wx. Lioypn Garaison, Boston, 
U.S. A. 


An lilustration of Slavery. 


The following anecdote, related by a gen- | 
tleman who was himself an eye-witness, Is | 
such a remarkable instance of heroic and un- 
shaken friendship, that I thonght it worth 
transcribing, lest it should be lost. It is 
from Dunlap’s Paper, No. 2031, Oct, 10th, 


ta Cruz, among the great number that 
Christian avarice has been either the imme- 
diate or secondary means of placing on a lev- 
el with cattle daily brought to our markets, 
there were two about thirty years of age, 
whose deportment seemed superior to all the 
rest. What their rank had really been, they, 
with sullen dignity, seemed resolved to con- 
ceal from everybody; yet, mingled with a 
hanghty manner towards all beside, there ap- 
peared in every look and action the tenderest 
affection for each other. When the captain 
of the vessel which brought them entered on 
the business of distribution into lots for sale 
of the captives, these two, with a most sub- 
missive manner, and cagerness that spoke 
more than common feelings, clung about his 
knees, intreating him to favor them so far as 
to permit them to be sold in the same lot, 
that they might serve the same master and 
enjoy the trifling satisfaction of being com- 
panions in Slavery. But this poor request 
was denied them, Yet earnestas they were 
in their desire, the refusal was received with 
a manly resignation by them both, and when 
upon the point of being delivered to their 
masters, they begged leave of having a few 
words with each other, which was allowed. 
After a few moments’ talk and an affectionate 
embrace, they separated. About seven days 
after, they were both missing at the same 
hour, and nowhere to be found. About a 
week after their disappearance, a planter ri- 
ding through a thicket which laid between 
their mutual homes, saw to his great sur- 
prise two bodies hanging on one tree, locked 
fast in each other's arms, which proved tobe 
these faithful and desperate friends.” 


Female Californians. —Mrs. Farnham, with 
a cargo of femalesggailed this morning, in 
the Angelique, fur Californiaa—Cor. Boston 
Traveller. 

The Commercial Advertiser says, “ some 
of oar Cutifurnia adventurers will be sadly 
disappointed, on the arrival of the Angelique, 
when they find only four females on board, 
three of them with  Mrs.”’ attached to their 
names.”—Mass. Spy. 


Tis Cororen Peore, of Boston, gave 
the murdered Goode a public funeral.— 
The pageant was a large one. “About 
sixty carringes and several hundred per- 
sons on foot,” are said to have been in 
in the procession. We like the Negrocs 
for that. Tt was a manifestation eredita- 
ble to their sagacity. They know, that 
their brother was not legally convicted ; 
ond they have said so.—Lyan Pioneer. 


COUNNANAANA 


Twinsburg, June Ist, 1319. 
Dear Eprrors:— 

A sojourn of some three years in the 
southern, or slaveholding States, has tanght 
me not only to abhor the slave system as an 
unholy institution, impoverishing the soil, 
both of the earth and of the humar mind; but 
it has likewise tanght me that the territory 
where slavery exists, would (if slavery did 
not curse it,) afford, or present one of the 
broadest fields, and at the same time hold 
out the greatest inducements for the enter- 
prizing agriculturist of the North and West, 
any where to be found between the two poles. 
There is no country for which nature has 
done more, there is no country fur which art 
has done less. It seems that the accursed 
system has stretched its withering, impover- 
ishing arm over the most favored part of our 
country. Nothing is more common than to 
see ten or fifteen hundred acres, of excellent 
land, laying ina state of nature, a howling 
wilderness, between the plantations of two 
selfish slaveholders ; serving no other pur- 
pose than asa temporary hiding place for 
the poor black man trying to escape the 
bloody fash, until trailed out by the blood 
hounds, the main dependence of the crucl 
slave catcher. 








But once abolish slavery, and the indus- 
trious and enterprizing from all parts of the 
earth will rush in there. The now dense for- 
est where nothing is heard but the strangely 
intermingled singing of birds, pantings of 
the desponding fugitive, the baying of the 
fiendish blood hounds, and the yelling of 
their no less fiendish master ; will be cheered 
by the harvest song of many a happy hus- 
bandman. ‘Then our country would become 
what nature intended it should, and we as a 
people, be what Go? would have us bo. 

Let us then persevere and hasten the glad 
period—the slaves’ millennium. 

Yours truly, 


A.D. BLAKE. 
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**] LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE JS CAUSE 
FOR 1T—THE ALARM BELLOWHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF «cit SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN in BEDS. Ld- 
mund Burke. 





O-> Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


OY THE 


Wesiern Anti-Slavery Society. 





The Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Western Anti-Stavery Society will be 
held at the Grove Meeting House or vicini- 
ty, two miles North-West of New Garden, 
and eight miles South-West of Salem, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 
19th, 20th, and 2ist of June, commencing at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Annual Meeting of the Western 
Anti-Slavery Society should be emphatically 
a gathering of the Abolitionists of the West. 
The doctrine of “ No Union with Slavchold- 
rs,”’—the motto which the Society has in- 
scribed upon its banner—is every year more 
and more commending itself to the reflecting 
minds and true hearts of the Northern oppo- 
nents of Slavery. Kvery movement upon 
the part of the government, every struggle 
which the Northern people make to free them- 
selves from the power of slavery, but shows 
the hopelessness of ail efforts to win the free- 
dom of the slave or to regain their own rights 
so long as they own allegiance tothe United 
States Constitution, 

Let then all whose eyes have been anoint- 
ed to see the sinfulness of sustaining this 
pro-slavery government, assemble at New 
Garden, and reiterate their testimony against 
that “covenant with death and agreement 
with hell,’’—let them rally to the support of 
that movement whose existence is necessary 
to preserve in its purity the anti-slavery faith, 

This is no time for lukewarmness or in- 
difference. Every human soul that hates 
slavery should now, if ever, speak out.— 
The conflict is waxing hotter and hotter, and 
high above the sounds of the battle should be 
heard the noblest rallying ery of the hosts of 
freedom—** No Union wir Siaveno.pers.”” 

lt is expected that Hexay C, Warren, of 
Philadelphia, and Oxtver Jonxson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, will be present on the occasion ; 
and it is hoped that other Eastern friends 
will be there, to participate in the proceed- 
ings. But whether or not we have aid and 
counsel from abroad, let each come prepared 
to do his duty, and no anniversary ever held 
in the West, will exceed this in interest. 

BETSEY M. COWLES, 
Recording Sceretary. 
en 


To Dr. Townshend, 


Sin: 

On the 16th of December last, a petition, 
signed by forty individua's, was presented 
in the lower branch of the General Assembly 
of Ohio, asking that body to call a conven- 
tion of the people, to consult upon measures 
for effecting a speedy and peacable secession 
from the Federal Union. The reasons they 
assigned were briefly as follows : 

1. Because the connection of Ohio with 
the Southern States is voluntary, and that 
while in anion with slave States, it is, by 
that connection, one of them. 

2. Because the 2,000,000 of people in O- 
hio, by continuing in the Union, throw the 
shield of their respectability over 300,000 
slaveholders, screening them from just  re- 
buke, and giving countenance to slavehold- 
ing. 

3. Because the people of Ohio are bound 
to express their abhorrence of slavery in the 
strongest manner, and a refusal to hold po- 
litical fellowship with the South would be a 
testimony that would be felt, 

A. Because Ohio cannot remain in the U- 
nion a single hour, only as she pledges her- 
self to give back the fugitive slave, and sup- 
press plantation insurrections. 

5. Because the Union was formed for the 
express purpose of keeping as slaves all who 
were slaves—and that the Northern States 
shoul help to thus keep them. ‘That these 
being its conditions now, the people of Ohio 
cannot remain partners in the Union without 
being slaveholders for slaveowners, 

G. Because had it not been for the Union 
slavery would have long since been dead— 
that as Ohio is part of the Union she has 
helped to sustain slavery. 

7. Because slavery is the sum of all villa- 
nies, and the people of Ohio cannot remain 
in the Union without sanctioning and protect- 
ing the most helnous system of wickedness 
that ever existed. 

8. Because (for the above reasons,) Ohio 
never had a right to join the Union. Com- 
ing into it was a Mistake and a Crime, and 
continuing in it is bot a repetition of the 
crime, increasing in magnitude as its charac- 
ter becomes more fully revealed. 

9. Because the Representatives of Ohio 
cannot take their seats in Congress beside 
slaveholders without recognizing such ty- 
rants as fit to make laws for Ohjo freemen. 

10. Because the Union, by nationalizing 
slavery, has involved the people of Ohio in 
the guilt and disgrace of the system, from 
which they cannot be relieved except by se- 





cession. 


— 


11. Because Ohio cannot be in a Union 
with the South without being subjected to a 
heavy pecuniary tax every year in support of 
slavery. 

12. Because the Union is only a means 
and notan end; and if the people of Ohio 
think some other form of government would 
better secure the end that ought to be attain- 
ed, they have the right to institute it, 

When this petition was presented, several 
efforts were made to dispose of it in such a 
way a8 virtually to deny the right of the pe- 
titioners to have their request heard and res- 
peetfully considered. The ** Ohio State Jour- 
nal”? represents you as saying on that occa- 
sion, that you wished it to be reeeived and 
referred toa select committee. There were 
reasons—you declared—which might be 
shown, why the petition coudd not, and ovcuT 
nor to be granted; and that the better way 
to dispose of it was to state those red¥ons.— 
Your counsel prevailed, and the petition, by 
a vote of 34 to 28, was referred to a gommit- 
tee of one—yourself. 

The petitioners, as well as others who held 
similar views, looked anxious!y for a report 
at your hands. Jn asking for a dissolution 
of the Union, they cherished no sinister de- 
signs; all they desired was, that the truth 
should be made manifest in relation to our 
connection with slavery. If they were iner- 
ror, they wished to know it; if their petition 
* could not, and ovGHT NoT to be granted,” 
they wished to know why and wherefore.— 
They were not ignorant of your views in re- 
lation to slavery, but were acquainted with 
the fact that you owed your position as a 
Representative to your avowed opposition to 
slavery extension. It was, therefore, natural 
that they should be curious to know why a 
refusal to uphold a Union which established 
slavery in Louisiana and Florida, is not as 
proper as a refusal to uphold a measure which 
contemplates its establishment in New Mex- 
ico and California; and why they, who at- 
tempt its introduction into these Territories, 
are more worthy of condemnation than they 
who pledge themselves by means of the Con- 
stitution and the Union to uphold it in those 
States. The petitioners, while disclaiming 
infalliability for themselves, were not willing 
to accord itto others; and they thought it 
possible that when you came to carefully 
weigh the reasons they had assigned for the 
request made, you might discover that altho’ 
they were mistaken in e/even poiats, they 
were right in one; in which case truth and 
justice would demand that you shonld se- 
tract your assertion that “the petition coudd 
nol, and oveut NoT to be granted,” and to 
report that it cou/d and ovent to be. You 
will not, therefore, wonder that they anxious- 
ly waited day after day to hear from you up- 
on the subject. More than three months pass- 
ed away, questions of minor importance were 
presented, discussed, and settled ; but no re- 
cord appeared of the report of the Comimittce 
on the Disunion petition. We then called 
your attention to this fact through the col- 
umns of the * Bugle,”’ sending you a papet 
containing our remarks. We continued to 
consult the Columbus papers until the ad- 
journment of the Legislature, hoping to see a 
notice of your report. The dissolution of 
that body, and the absence of all allusion to 
the Disunion petition in the columns of the 
* State Journal,” lead us to infer that it, with 
its twelve unanswered reasons, is still in your 
possession. 

If we are not mistaken in this inference, 
the petitioners, and those who sympathize 
with them, have just cause for complaint; and 
until you give a satisfactory explanation of 
your conduct in this matter, you will occupy 
no enviable position. Tad the Legislature 
laid the petition upon the table, and given 
the petitioners Jeave to withdraw it—as was 
proposed—such action would have been just. 
ly considered a violation of the right of peti- 
tion, which you yourself would have been 
prompt to condemn. But they did not. They 
decided by a considerable majority that the 
petitioners were entitled to a respectful hear- 
ing, and appointed you to consider their peti- 
tion, and report upon it. This, you have not 
done—at Ieast, you have not reporled ; how 
much gonsideration you have given the peti- 
tion, we cannot say. 

Whatever may be the occasion of ihis ne- 
glect, its effect has been to crush the right of 
petition, to refuse that hearing to the peti- 
tioners which a majority of the House deci- 
ded they should have. The Assembly did 
not trample this right under foot, but you 
have done so in fact, though, we trust, not in 
intention. We would rather attribute tho 
non-performance of the duty assigned you by 
the Legislature, to a conviction that some or 
all of the reasons given by the petitioners as 
the basis of their request, were unanswera- 
ble, than to suppose you actuated by an un- 
worthy motive. But whatever may be the 
cause, we trust that now that it is too late to 
report to the Legislature, you will give your 
views upon the’ subject matter in the columns 
of this paper; and we would suggest that 
you also transmit by the same medium the 
explanation which is due to the petitioners. 

Yours for a Dissolution of the Federal U- 
nion, Tue Eprrors. 





Lanp Moxoroty.—A well written com- 
munication on this subject has been handed 
us, which would be more in place in the 
columns of a paper devoted to the examina- 
tion of that question, than in the columns of 
an Aoti-Slayery Journal. The ** Bugle,” 
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Society, cannot consistently engage in the | sustaining a church which oppressed the 


discussion of other questions, whether Land 
Monopoly or Tariff, Grahamism or Hydropa- 
thy. We would suggest that the communi- 
cation be handed to the “ Homestead Jour- 
nal” of this place, and should we not hear 
otherwise from the writer will hand it over 
accordingly. 


Ultraism. 


This is a thing men dread as they do Ny- 
drophobia; indeed, the great mass regard it 
as a somewhat similar disease, both making 
their subjects dangerous to community, and 
inducing raving madness. It is the Angel 
which comes down to trouble the pool and 
give the waters their healing properties. All 
reformers are justly chargable with Ultraism. 
Men may be ultra without being reformers, 
thut none can be a reformer without being ul- 


«tra. Le 

What is Ultraism? It only signifies doc- 
ttrines or practices which go beyond. As the 
avord is now uscd in its most odious sense, 
it means nothing more than that he to whom 
it is applied occupies an advance position ; 
and in every good word and work, all ought 
to desire to be ultra—to go beyond, unless 
the world needs no reformation, Te who be- 
fieves that society is as it should be, who 
would not have it advance a single step, or 
adopt any new measure, cannot, and ought 
not to be an ultraist. But if society should 
be re-formed, if institutions should be re- 
moddled, then some one must break through 
the barriers society has established, must at- 
tack the institutions that have grown up in 
its midst, must go beyond the mass and call 
upon it to follow to a higher and truer posi- 
tion; and this is Ultraism. 

The carpenter's son of Nazareth preached 
to the Jews a higher and holier doctrine than 
the eye for eye, tooth for tooth, blood for 
blood principle of the Mosaic code—even for- 
giveness of injuries. ‘This was going beyond 
the customs and opinions of the people—this 
was Ultraism, and the penalty was paid upon 
the cross. Luther denounced the corruptions 
of the Church of Rome, and rejected many of 
its dogmas. He advocated a more excellent 
faith, he went beyond the bounds prescribed 
by the ehurch—and this was Ultraism. Gal- 
Jelio, asa philosopher; Columbus, as a nav- 
igator; Newton, as an astronomer; Fitch, 
us the discoverer of the steam engine; Frank- 
lin, as the lightning tamer; Morse, as_ the 
telegraph worker; Hancock, as the republi- 
can statesman; and Warren, as the republi- 
can soldier, all went far beyond the position 
community oecupied—all said or did that 
which society regarded as erroncous and ehi- 
merical ; each advocating what in his day 
was Uliraism. Where would the world have 
now been, had not these and kindred spirits 
gone beyond the position occupied by the 
mass, and strack out new paths for man to 
walk int Blot Ultraism from existence, and 
there would be no leaven to leaven the lump 
that was left; for the Ultraism of the reform- 
er is the spirit of God moving upon the face 
of the great deep. May all be made to feel 
its presence and its power, 


—— eee _ 

Cuorera Panic. —From the newspaper re- 
ports we have seen, we infer that the cholera 
is slowly increasing and spreading; and the 
panic which preceeds it, doubtless does much 
to prepare the way for the disease, ‘Temper- 
ance, cleanliness, and calmness of mind are 
recommended as the best preventives, The 
special reports of Boards of Health, of the 
new cases of Cholera within the last twenty- 
four hours, and the number of deaths; and 
the transinission of these reports by telegraph 
from seaboard to seaboard, from the Gulf to 


the Lakes, and their gencral publication in- 


newspapers in staring capitals, is—as one of 
our exchanges remarke—anything but calcu- 
lated to quiet the nerves, and preserve that 
calmness of mind which is so greatly to be 
desired. Were the thirty thousand deaths 
per year of those who die by intemperance. 
and the new cases of drunkenness reported 
daily as in the case of the Cholera, it would 
present a far more terrific record, and create 
a more wholesome panic. 





No Paper next Weex.—In accordance 
with our usual custom, no paper will be is- 


sued during Anniversary week. 
NS OPI 


Valadictory. 


With the present number closes our edito- 
rial connection with the ‘ Anti-Slavery 
Bugle.” Nearly four years have passed 
since we were induced, by the persuasion of 
_our friends, temporarily to the posi- 
‘tion-we now relinquish. Jt was with great 
diffidence, and with distrust of our own qua- 
lifications that we entered upon the duties as- 
signed us; and now, at the close of our term 
of service, are concious only that we have 
fulfilled those duties to the best of our abili- 
ty, and haye done what we could to render 
the paper interesting as well as useful to its 
subscribers and readers, and to with 
integrity the principles of true abolitionism. 
Howeve: deficient we may have been in tact 
or talent—and we never laid claim to a large 
share of cither—we feel that the opinion ex- 
_pressed by the best friends of the cause, both 
publicly and privately, that we were ever fruc 
to principle, is a just one, 

When the paper was first established, the 
abolitionists of the West, with but few ex- 
ceptions, were expending their efforts in vain 
endeavors to abolish slavery through a pro- 
slavery Constitution, and were ignorantly 
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bondman. ‘To draw the line between a true 
and a false position, to show that they who 
would free the slave must first free them- 
| selves from the political and ecclesiastical 
fetters which slavery had cast around them, 
we felt it was o do. We consequently 
occupied an antagonist position to many 
whose intellects we admired, whose tora] 
worth we respected, and whose anti-slavery 
feelings we loved ; but we think that all will 
bear witness, that as on the one hand, while 
condemning their position we did justice to 
their character as individuals, so, on the oth- 
er hand, we did not permit our personal feel- 
ings to cause us to swerve from the path of 
duty. 

Liberty party is now dead. Its legatee— 
Free Soil—has lowered the standard of prin- 
ciple, that it may win converts t@its ranks; 
and mearwhile, men of all parties are begin- 





slaveholders, and the public mind is becoimn- 
ting more and more prepared for the seeds 
of true principle which the firm* and unwa- 
vering advocates of Disunion are ever sow- 
ing. Greatly has the cause progressed with- 
in the last four years; and, as at the com- 
mencement of that period there was need 
that Disunionists should have a paper in the 
West to explain and defend their doctrine 
which was then new to all, so is it equally 
important now, that the organ of the West- 
ern Anti-slavery Society be well sustained 
and extensively circulated; and we trust 
that the * Bugle,” in the hands of our able 
and experienced successor, will receive of all 
true friends of the cause a generous sup- 
port. For their own sakes as well as for the 
sake of the cause, we hope this will be the 
case. We shall continue to feel especially 
interested in the prosperity and usefulness of 
this paper, and its welfare. Inthe hands of 
our friend Johnson we think it can hardly 
fail to extend its circulation, and greatly in- 
crease its usefulness. 

In reviewing our editorial course, we can 
recall no sentence which our hearts condemn 
us for having written; but on the contrary, 
we feel that what we penned was called for 
by the then existing cwcumstances, and that 
we shculd have been unfaithful to our convic- 
tions of duty had we not written as we did. 

The intercourse we have had with our 
readers from week to week, has, to us been 
generally pleasant, and it is not without pain 
that we sever a tie that has so long bound us 
tothem. Ip the parting, we forget the vex- 
ations and annoyances that seem insepera- 
ble from an editor’s life, and in bidding them 
firewell, would press upon their attention 
once more their great duty :—Be faithful to 
principle—be zealous in every good word 
and work—be true to God and Man, and 
trample every institution under foot which is 
false to either. 

Bens. S. Jones, 

J. Exvizapetu Jones. 
2a7c27e 


New England Conventioa, 


The * Boston Traveller” gives the follow- 
ing sketch of some of the doings at the re- 
cent New Bogland 
tion. 


Anti-Slavery Conven- 


“ The fugitive slave, whose extraordinary 
arrival in Pail idelphia, ins. box ereated euch 
a sensation there two weeks ago, was intro- 
duced to the audience. He told his story in 
an artless manner and with some diffidence. 
He is of course, unlettered, but his adven- 
tures, and the fortitude with which he pas- 
sed through an unparalelled journey of suf- 
fering and extraordiniry danger, excited a 
thrill of sympathy and admiration in every 
one who listened. Briefly, then, we say that 
this man was actually transported a distance 
of three hundred miles, through a slavehold- 
ing territory, and by public thoroughfares, in 
a box, the dimensions of which, as taken by 
Rev. S. J. May, are exictly as follows: /hree 
feet one inch long; two feet wide, and two 
Sect six inches deep! 

“While at Richmond, though the box 
was legibly and distinctly marked * this side 


his head duwnwards. He felt strange piins, 
and was preparing himself to die, preferring 
liberty or death to slavery, and he gave no 
sign. Tle was, however relieved from this 
painful position, and encountered no other 
danger than the rought handlirg of the box, 
until it arrived in Washington. When the 


t there, they threw or dropped it with vio- 
ence to the ground, and it rolled down a 
small hill turning over two or three times. 
This he thought Was bad enoogh, but the 
words he heard, filled him with anguish, and 
brought with them the blackness of despair. 
They were that the box was 60 heavy it 


must lay over twenty-four hours. Ia the 
language of the fugitive, * My heart swel- 
Jed in my throat; Leould scarcely breathe; 
great sweats came over mc; 1 gave up ail 
hope. 
that the preacher had said, it is good to pray 
atall times. So I tried to pray, * Lord Jesus 
putitinto the hearts of these mento find a 
way to send this box forward.’ While I 
was yet praying, aman came in and said, 
‘that box must go on! it’s the express mail.’ 
Oh, whata relief I felt. It was taken into 
the depot, and I was placed head downwards 
again fur the space of half an hour. M 
eyes were swollen almost out ef iy head, 
and I was fast becoming insensible, when 
the position was changed.” 

“He arrived in Philadelphia after many 
hairbreadth escapes, and the box was taken 
to the house to which it was directed. ‘The 
panting inmate heard voices phtapering ; af 
terwards more men came in, They were 
doubtful or fearful about op@fing the box.— 
He lay still, not knowing who the people 
were. Finally, one of them knocked on the 
box, and asked, “Is all right here™’ All 
right,” echoed from the box. The final of 


shouts. 
In corruboration of it, Rey 





s. J Muy, 


ning to ctilculate the value of a Union with | 


up with care,” it was placed on end, with | 


porters who had charge of it reached the de- | 


could not be forwarded on that night, but 


But it was put into my remembrance | 


this simple tale was received with deatening | 


| the system of curploying lave labor 


said he was in Philadelphia in the midst of 
the excitement caused by this wonderful ad- 
venture. He said that, for obvious rezsons, 
he could not give the name of the gentleman 
to whoin the box was consigned, but he 
knew him as a warm hearted friend of hu- 
manity. ‘That gentleman had told him, Mr. 
M., that when the box arrived at his heuse 
he was overcome with agitation. The man 


might be dead. He hoped, yet feared, It 
might be necessary to call acoroner. He 


finally assembled several true friends, and 
then tremblingly asked, ‘Is all right here?” 
The voice came up as if from the grave, “All 
right.” The reaction of his feelings was so 
| great as to stop his breath; but when he could 
speak, he wildly exclaimed, ‘* You are the 
greatest man in America.” 

“The fugitive when released, after stretch- 
ing his limbs, did not appear fatigued. The 
glorious sense of freedom was upon him, in 
his heart, pervaded his whole being and burst 
outinto song. ‘This was his appropriate an- 
them of deliverance: 


(“t waited patiently and the Lord hath de- 
livered me.” 





Such, concluded Mr. May, is the man 
who hath been added to the freemen of the 
North, Shall we not receive him asa broth- 
er beloved? [Loud huzzas responded to this 
question. ] 

* Fredrick Douglass introduced two other 
fugitive slaves, William and Ellen Crafits.— 
William stated the manner of their escape 
from slavery, which was full of adventure 
and romance. In four and a half days, they 
escaped from Georgia, a distance of upwards 
of one thousand miles. Crafis and his wife 
belonged to diflerent masters. He was a 
cabinet maker, and hired his time for 220 | 
per year;.this gave him more liberty than! 
is usually allotted to slaves. She was a la- 
dy’s maid, ‘They met at nights only, and 
for weeks pondered over and perfected their 
scheme. 

“Tt was determined that she being almost 
white, with straight hair, should disguise 
herself as an invalid young man, and take the 
husband as herservant. ‘Their plan succeed- 
ed, and they are free! Such indomitable 
perseverance betokens, on the part of Ellen, a 
mind of nocommonenergy. The appearaace 
of these fugitives upon the platform, created 
a deep sensation. 

“What an exhibition!’ exclaimed Frederick 
Douglass, triumphantly, himself a fugitive 
slave. What an appearance is here presen- 
ted. Are the slaves contented and happy? 
[lere are three facts that sweep away all the 
sophistry of Calhoun, McDuffie, and other 
defenders of the patriarchial institution.— 
Their escape shows that they are worthy to 
be freemen. 

“Henry Box Brown was requested to sing 
the anthem with which he celebrated bis first 
minute of treedom. He sang, and when he 
concluded, the air was rent with loud ap- 
plause.” 


-- - a —- 
Review of Ellwood Pisher. 

This lecture in defence of slavery has been 
ably reviewed by a scutherner, who sees no 
such blessings in the institutionas have been 
discovered by this pseudo Quaker. 


Now the main driftof Mr. Fisher's argu- 
ment is to show that slavery is a blessing, 
because it promotes the accumulation of 
wealth. * The first object of civilised life,” 
| says he, on p. 4, “is to accumulate wealth, 
as on that depends improvement in science 
and the arts, and the supply of the multipli- 
}ed wants of socicty.” 
| Ilaving made this the test point, in order 
(to determine whether an institution such as 
| Slavery is good or evil, he then proceeds to 
|make out that slavery promotes the aceumu- 

lation of wealth in the Southern States, and 
lis therefore a blessing to them. But he 
jcould not make this out—or rather he could 
jnot find even a pleusible way of seeming 
|to make out something like it, if he consid- 
ered the slaves as human beings, oras consti- 
| tuting any part of the population of the coun- 
| try; for then, when he came todivide the 
| aggregate wealth of States by their popula- 
{tion, his Southern States would be found in 
arrear, even when slaves were valued as a 
part of their wealth. But when he deducted 
them from the population, after adding them 
| to the wealth, then he found two or three 
s'ave States which seemed to be wealthier 
than two or three free States, in proporlion 
| lo free population, and on these partial and 
|seeming results he founded his cone!usion 
that slavery promotes the accumulation of 
wealth in the Southern States. 

Now, if it were proved to demonstration, 
that slavery promotes the wealth of slave-hol- 
| ders, ot even of the free population of a State, 
|slavery might still be an evil and deplora- 
ble thing on account of the wrong inflicted 
lon the slaves, and the check that it imposes 
,oa the increase of population, the develop- 
}ment of the resources of the country, the 
| difusion of knowledge, and the cultivation of 
arts and literature. 
: Bat apart from the question—whether the 
; accumulation of wealth is the proper test of 
the benefits of slavery—we deny altogether 
the justice and propriety of Mr. Fisher's 
‘mode of the estimating the comparative 
| wealth of States, by adding the value of the 
slaves to the sum of other wealth, and sub- 
tracting their number from the population, 
used in calculating the average wealth of 
|the community. It is easy to show that the 
whole population of the States compared 
| ought to be used in the calculation; or, if a 
|certain class of people be deducted in one of 
the States, the corresponding class ought to 
be deducted inthe other. Tho slaves in 
Virginia do the same sorts of labor, and oc- 
jcupy the same situation as the hired laborers 
vin the free States. The dilference between 
| them is, that hired men work by contract for 
| wages, While slaves do the same work with- 
lout contract, for whatsoever their masters 
may choose to allowthem. The hired labor- 
er may hold property, but ‘generally posses- 
ses little of it; the slave can have no proper- 
ty, but is commonly allowed to use the ne- 
cessary supply for his physical wants. 

Every civilized society is composed chief- 
ly ef two classes—capilalists, who employ 

the labor of others, and /aborers, who work 
| for the capitalists. Some, it is true, are both 
capitalists and laborers; that is, they work 
with their own capital, like the small farmer 
, Who cultivates his land by his ogn labor.— 
But these make no diflerence in the present 
lease. Every free State has a class of hired 
laborers, Who do the same part for their em- 
| ployers that slaves do for their masters.— 
he objcet of the present inquiry is to know 
whether the system of employing free labor 
jis oF is not more productive ot wealth than 
Wi 














have to determine the question by comparing Kentucky, we enn discover whether the tha 


the results of each system, in communities 
where they have operated under equal cir- 
cumstances of time and of physical advantage 
and disadvantage. 

Now in comparing the results, as between 
New York or Pennsy!vania on the one side, 
and Virginia or North Carolina on the other, 
it is obvious that no just conclusion can be 
attained, unless we compare the two com- 
munities either class by class, as_ capitalists 
with capitalists, laborers with laborers, or 
the whole of the one with the whole of the 
other, and make a general average of their 
wealth. In the slave states, the slaves are 
distinetly enumerated in taking the census ; 
but the free laborers of the other states are 
not; so that we cannot make the comparison 
class by class. We have, therefore, to make 


a general average of the whole population, | 


and this serves best to determine the general 
effect of the two sorts of labor upon the 
wealth of the community, thouch it , dan not 
show how the aggregate wWealih is distribu- 


estimated value of our slaves ought to be 
added, when we compare the wealth of 
States; and the way to discover it, is to 
thake the comparison first’ without put- 
ting in the value of the slaves. Compare 
ihe wealth of the free and the slave 
States, so far as it consists in bands, 
buildings, and all other products of tabor, 
making allowance for natural advaniages | 
and disadvantages in cach country, Uf, 
in proportion to population, the slave 
State has more wealth than the free State, 
‘then you have evidence that slave-labor 
has produced more wealth in the one 
State, than free-labor has produced in the 
other—that is, each slave has added 
more wealth to the general stock, than | 
each free-labor: and therefore the value 
of slaves should be added to the other 
wealth, because they are a source of 


, Minister, or pauper! 
, farming towas in New-Hampshire, has about 


susie 





ted-among the severa! classes, 

The principle here laid down is so obvious- 
ly true and just, that we are confident of its 
appearing so to every reader of common can- 
dor and intelligence. 


wealth to the country, not merely as men 
butas slaves. ‘Their slavery has made 
the general labor of the ‘country more 
productive of wealth, than if their place 
: : eo ‘ jhe a D i _ 
But we will give a brief illustration, tol nnd 2 ah —— ow, “re febevess 
make it plain to the meanest capacity. j Ss Hy SEY CORRES te orate prepenys 
; jthe old southern States be less wealthy 
pose two farmers, one ina free! | : : 
0 Rag laveholding State; |!!@2 the old free States, in proportion to 
and one ina slaveholding Siates| aya noth ais alates aes & 
cultivating 200 acres of land, and |POPU'AHOn, then te slaves ough 
: ving teh kcada” Was each jbe considered as wealth, because they 
> hd “Tava } “ar i ane r i 
ern farmer employs free labor, which perpen fact a ign, ya " aioe eet 
costs him the board and wages of the la- jot Wie GOURTETs SAE. teas eg re yi" oY 
borers, and nothing more. ‘The southern beta than: (ree-mon would. te ta thele 
furmer employs his own slaves, whose |! Tied i dhid laeseiadle Gini eas 
. P ric: ’ 3 ; - 
labor costs him, first, the interest of the le aa " ; A fu td laves 5 a a 
capital which he has invested in slaves, id 2 Prvnen Taty ply peg ag 
and, secondly, the maintenance of such in peels : | ealtl Be ci :. 4 ~ 
a number of slaves, old and young, male SE 1S. ee hes Poem: 
and femalé, sound and unsound, as will! 
afford him a constant supply of ten work-| Court proceedings it will be seen that Capt. 
ing hands. Now to prevent any one Vandegrift, of the steamboat Zephyr, has 
from mistaking the point atissuc, we will|been muleted in $500 damages, because a 
u U7 " u 
suppose that those farmers can cach make | yellow boy, a slave, escaped-on the Zephyr. 
a clear profit of $1000 a year by the eul- tt is one of the disgraceful, barbarous laws 
tivation of his land. ‘Then, to all intents |'83t makes our statate-books a by-word as 
' jeverything that is cruel and abominable 
and purposes, they are equally rich and 


: a among our sister States. We would like to 
prosperous. * No (says Mr. Fisher) by|know how a man is to know a slave from a 
no means.’ And why not? we ask.—/free person? Some may say that he ought 
* Because (says Mr. Fisher) the slaves|to examine every colored person’s pass. It 
are property, and you mustadd their val- {is a well known fact that not one out of ev- 
ue to the southern farmer's estate, and bet five hundred colored péople has a pass— 
allow him the whole amount; but the |@% the proportion of free to slave colored peo- 
free-laborers are citizens, and you must) ple Is 60 lags, that Ht would be an endless 
livide UJ sectheog ih tyhe, tgp |job to examine all! their passes. We do not 
divide the northern farmer's wealth with See anyhow that slave property should have 
them, and allow him only the average | more strenuous and severe laws to protect its 
share of all that they have among them. owners from loss than other property. It is 
So the southern farmer will be about ten | not so very valuable to the State.—Wilming- 
timesas rich as the northern. We reply, | (7 (Del.) Blue Men's Chicken. 
finally, that all this is absurd ; because] Pye Fiast Saw-Muu.—The old practice, 


we have supposed the northern farmer to! jn making boards, was to split up the logs 
make as much profit by his free labor, af wedges; and inconvenient as the prac- 


St 


Disgraceful Law.—DBy reference to our 





the other makes by his slaves. All we jtice was, it was no easy matter to persuade 
have to dois to ascertain whether or not|the world that the thing could be done in any 
the norhers people, on the whole, make | better way. Saw mills were first invented 
as much by their free labor, as the south. |) Europe in the fitteenth eentury; but so 
ern do by their slave labor ; and the way ately as 1555, an English ambassador, hav- 


sn ebeediaiek la, tn bo Aielin a ing seen a saw mill in France, thought it a 
oO ascerluin it, 1s to divide the amount Ol) novelty which deserved a particular descrip- 
weahh which each.people, capitalists and |tion, “It is amusing to see how the aversion 
laborers, have made by the number en-/to labor-saving machinery has always agita- 
gaged in making itthatis, by the whole|ted England. ‘The first saw mill was estab- 
population. The . result will show,/|lished by a Dutchman, in 1663; but the pab- 
whether a community, all free, makes a | lic outery hari ~ new-fangled os 
larger or smaller product, than an equal | ¥48 50 violent,.that Ihe proprietor wae force 
noses of pusattn, vad eeeend ports to decamp with more expedition than ever did 
. iit k Ss f J L pas i | Dutchman before, The evil was thus kept 
slaves, will make—alluwance being made | ou; of Eaoland for several years the 
for difference of natural advantages in| she ing ; b 4 175 ‘“ ul mky ihe oi 
B use aplages jgenerations; but in 758, an unlucky timber 
the two countries. Surely we need say | merchant, hoping that after so long a time 
no more on this point. jthe public would be less watehful of its own 
But there is another connected with it, |imterests, made a rash attempt to construct 
In estimating the relative wealth of two ed _ The — of eS — 
States, ought the value of the slaves to | *e!#fes however, were on the alert, and a 
is Gnd to Ge at eet eemanat conscientious mob at once collected and pall- 
O, emda dy - nd proj te y _ {ed the mill to pieces. Such patriotic spirit 
‘ cme bs pena er ‘ge - cma yi he sey not thy _ ; = aoe ig | we 
‘unistances, state brecus Slaves lor have not seen the fact distinetly stated, there 
exportation to other countries, and makes | is reason to believe that saw mills are used 
a profit by this business, as mule-breed- in England. 
ers make a profit out of their capital in- —_ pr eeea 
vested in mares and jackasses—then Nezro Schools. 
speaking economically, not morally, the; Rev. G. N. Robinson, of Shelbyville, 
88 - wig iy in the business of|one ofa multitude of Abolition preachers 
weeding slaves, for exportation, -is pro- | who infest Shelby county, has been 
ductive capital, and fairly constitutes a /icaching a negro Sunday School in 
portion of the wealih of the slave breed-/Shelbyville fur some time past. The 
Crs. ye opet — this a eg of Police officers. consulting with some of 
rearing slaves for foreign markets, the! the citi yery justly luded that i 
g : citizens, very justly concluded that it 
solution of the question depends entirely! was a Nuisance, and very properly pro- 
upon the fact, whether slave-labor is or|eoeded to abate:it, by dispersing the black 
is not more profitable than free-labor. If brood, and crushing the germ of aboli- 
in the long-run, and upon the whole, anion and insurrection in the bud. 
equal number of free-luborers in the, Against this the Reverend gentleman 
country would make as much profit for protests very vehemently, in a commu- 
the capitalists (to say nothing of what njcation in the Shelby News, and pro- 
a] j 4 7 7 a » . it ; ; Py 
sph egg: for ceasomngpe -_ i nounces it very iniquitous, because he 
ts evident that the existence of slavery /was teaching the litte niggers the word 
in the country adds nothing to its wealih ; ‘of God. ad at 
and slaves should not be reckoned, as!" Now we were under the impression 
constituting any portion of the general |ihat the Churches were the proper places 





~J 
wealth, a State, whatever they may be) for acquiring this knowledge, and there- 
to individuals who scll them. If they be} fore compelled to believe that his rever- 
sold by One ci.izeu to another for home 


ence is demagogucing ita liule, We 
think the officers did perfeetly right, and 
they deserve a great deal of credit for it. 
We hope the good example set by them, 
will be followed throughout the State.— 
ta hle’s Chronicle. 


use, the price is no evidence of their be- 
ing an addition to the general wealth of 
the slaveholders. ‘They may command 
a price when sold, for two reasons, inde- 
pendent of their superior value to the 
owner above that of hired laborers. 


One rea on isy that the existence of Tue Gronovs Uxcentainty of Law.— 
slavery makes it impracticable to obtain! Time was when justice and law were regar- 
hired free laborers of good quality and in| ded as synony:nous terms; but the impro- 
suflicient numbers to supersede the uso priety of their connexion has become quite 
of slaves. ‘This circumstance, and es-|@pparent of late years under the enlightened 
tablished custom, keep up a domestic de- oy a olen pronto y+ . os ae 

ieee : s  . | We e decreed be en ilohas 

mand for slaves, and give them an inci! siready been done, on the ground of wilful 
dental value, when intrinsically they! desertion for years. A case in point bas just 
are unprofitable stock. ‘taken place in the Common Pleas Court in 
Tie other reason is the foreign de- |this town. Fanny Gilman was convicted of 
mand for slaves. ‘The owner ina Virgin- | adaltery with Gordon Lite and Otis Smith, 
ia or Kentucky may, if he chooses, sell ,20d sentenced to imprisonment for one year 
his slaves to a slave-trader for exporta- | {Ft the first offence, and six months for the 
tion. ‘This gives an exchangeable value | cond. Gesdan Lieto ane aout te Geo Gate 
to this species of live stock, quite inde- Prison for bis past of the business, but Otis 
pendent Gf bny use or poof thet een be Smith was acguiffed. ‘The principal witness 

: A) i . in all the cases was the same, and though 
made of it at home. He who looks up-' his testimony convicted the first two, it was 
on negroes as a sort of beasts, created for thrown out when Smith came to trial, be- 
the use of the white man, will always cause it was proved that he did not believe in 
value thom as property in reference 10 9 God,and was therefore not legal witness, 
their price in the slave-market. Fanny, therefore, for adulterous communica. 

Now, since in the norihera States, [1% With Smith, takes Se oaathe 18: te 

"Or ; gee Use Meee House of Correction, while Smith, equally 
free-laborers do ter capitalists the same 





| 


tSmith had a lawyer, and Fanny had not. 
She had justice, he iaw.—Spranyficld Repub- 
lican, 


A Sixeviarn Town.—A_ correspundent of 
the Investigator says: ** The town of Med- 
bury, N. EL, supports neither doctor, lawyer, 
i {t is one of the best 


ninety voters, many of whow are thrifty and - 
wealthy farmers. 





Manta Monk.—This notorious woman 
isin the sick ward of the Penitentiary 
at Blackwell’s Island, New York. A vis- 
itor says of her: 

In one of the wards lying on a cot, 
apparently in the last stage of an ill spent 
life Tsaw the renowned Maria Monk, whose 
fabulous book years age created much 
excitement in the religious world. She 
is a young woman and sinks to the 
grave apparently, in this last’ earthly 
resting place of the abandoned womea 
of New York. 








Treasurer's Acknowledgement of Money Re- 
ecived sinee March rd, 


William Meredith, 1,08 
Jesse Scott, 2,08 
Aricl Case, 2nd 1,00 
Samuel R. Mis, 4,00 
Cyras Mercer, 2,02 
Benjamin Brosius, 1,00 
Orlando Easton, , 1,00 
J. H. Collins, 4,06 
Ezra Clark, 5,00. 
Nathaniel Oviatt, 90,08 
Cornelins Sherman,” 5,08 
W. H. Crittenden, 1,08 
James Brown, 40,00 
S. Choll, 50 
Hl Beach, 9,06 
J. Peebles, 8,06 
J. Hogg, 1,00 
Isaac Prichard, 5 
Cornelius Sherman, 2,50 
A. Rogers, 1,00 
S. Brittain, 1,08 
Dr. Stock, 58 
J. Sperry, 1,00 
Jane MeN ay, 20,00 
Ezra Brannon, C00 
Anny Sharples, 300 
John Cadwalader, 1,00 
Samuel Myres, 6,25 
Joseph Barnaby, 4,00 
J. W. Newport, 1,00 
Simon Meredith, 1,00 
James Doud, 2,00 
Lewis Morgan, 41,00 
James Barnaby, 5,06 
James D, Townsend, 3,00 
H.C. Jerome, 1,00 
T. C. Heighton, 1,00 
Horace Case, 1,00 
Pierce Garretson, 5,00 
Augustus Case, Rootstown 2.00 
Augustus Case, 1,00 
Ann Pearson, 2,00 
Oliver Bow, 1,00 


{SAAC TRESCOTT, Teeas. 
Salen, June 13th, 1819. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 
Culling done to order, and adl work warranted 
Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem 
Ohie. 

C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCTIANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 18148. 


SPELLING REFORM. 
DEPOT OF PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS! 


THE following Phonetic works can be 
had at the SALEM BOOKSTORK, et Pub- 
lishers? wholesale Prices, Teachers and Lec- 
turers.can therefors'be supplied without the 
trouble and expense of sending East, 

The Phonographic Class Book, 374 ets. 

* Phonographic Rea 2a 

Phonotypic Reader, 173“ 
Phonotypie Chart, 50 * 
First Lessons in Phonography, 02 
Compendium, “ 

Salem, March 2, 18419.—138 of 1. 4f. 


COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVIN 














The subscriber, thaukful fer past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inform the public that heetill continues ia 
the well-known stand formerly carried ou by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business. 

Directions. —For double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
double and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in the same proportions 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 euts for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No. 7 cotton yarn 
1S cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cut of No. 9 
for filling. For No. 2,prepare of No. 5 cot- 
ton yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted,and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white eotton for filling.— 
For those two machines spin thewoollenyarn 
nine or ten cuts to the 

Plain and figured table linen, &e. woven. 

ROBERT HINSHILLWOOD. 


June 16th, 18148, 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes. 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stalls, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good asthe best, commas sale at 

ESCOTT 


Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 
DAVID WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKITES, &e 
* A general assortment of carriages constant. 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 

















5 , : ulpable, goes sevt free. The difference wae 
service that slaves doin Virginia and 


Shop on Main street, Sajem, O. 


——T~ 


? Satie Reseny of ing good 


. 
. 





A areerere 


Poctry. 
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For the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
BETTER STARVE THAN STEAL. 
A litle ragged boy 


By a baker's window stood; 
And sadly gazed with longing eye 
On the plenteous stores of food. 


The day was almost spent 
And hundreds had trod that street, 

All pampered and sickly, the punishment 
Of having too much to eat; 


While that lone helpless child, 
Though the morn had come and gone. 
And noun had passed, and all nature smiled 
As the night came gently on, 


Had touched no crumb of bread, 
Though around him plenty seemed ; 

While even the senseless dogs were fed 
He starved,—and the cay light beamed! 


* What could his crime have been 
‘That such doom he must endure? 
Could one so young, be so steeped in sin 
Asto merit it? He was poor! 


A woman passing by 
Beheld the wo-worn boy,— 

One who loved to make the tearful eye 
Of the mourner beam with joy. 


She dropped, as if by chance. 
Some biscuit at his feet, 

And her visage wore a brighter glance 
As she passed adown thre street 


The boy beheld the prize 
And quickly snatched it up. 

Witha beam of joy in his tearful eyes 
And a spirit bright as bere. 


Then homeward turned in baste 
To share the mite he had, 

With joyous thanks in peace to taste 
What made his heartso glad. 


But now he turns again ‘ 
With a look of conscious pride, 

To the lady’s side he quickly ran, 
Through the moving human tide. 


Then holding forth the cakes 
As one who scarce endures 

The inroads that haggard famine makes 
Said, ‘ madam these are yours!" 


* You dropped them at my feet 
Up yonder in your track, 

As you came slong adown the street 
And I have brought them back.” 


The woman paysed and swiled, 
As one, who in pleasure takes 

What's lost, aud said “ You are hungry child 
‘Then why not keep the cakes?” 


“Ob made I'm almost dead 
For the want of a little food, 

I have begged, but none will give me bread, 
And the people are so rude! 


My mother is sick at home 
With nothing at all to eat, 

And crying, she gave me leave to come 
A begging in the street. 


~ Kind lady,” murmered he 
“You know nothow I feel 
And yet if you can not GIVE them to me 
© I'd rather starve than steal.” 


The woman helped the boy 
For she had a woman's heart; 
And the feeble mother wept for joy. 
At the tale he did impart. 


But men heard not of him— 
That boy, whose heart could feel 

The gnawings of hunger fierce and grim, 
Yet would rather starve than steal! 


For the world has other things 
And actions to applaud, 

It would rather smile on the pride of kings, 
With Mammon for its God, 


And the warrior’s crimson plume--- 
Tothe gazing eyes of men— 

As he digs in his mother earth the tou 
Of heaps and heaps of slain, 


Is a more endeacing sight 
Than a lone and ragged one 

Who would rather die for the Truc and Right 
‘Than live asthe base have done. 


Aad even those who love 
The noble and the pure, 

Have their point of vision high above 
The place of the low and poor. 


"Tis he who lives in health, 
Well fed and clothed the while, 

And gives but a tithe from the hoarded wealth 
Which he won perchance by guile,-- 


Who gives to the needy poor. 
While he ne'er has known its trath, 


Of enrth. 
Tis such the world will praise 
While ages shall eodure, 
Refasing ever to wreathe its bays 
Roand the brow of the low and poor. 
J. B. 
Salem. 


a 


THE GALLOWS-GOERS. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
Up and make ready, ye lovers of fan! 
On with your holiday dress and be gay! 
Now that the Sheriff has work to be done, 
Business with pleasure he mingles to-day. 
Some may go hunting with guns! and a few, 
Rods in their hands, little fish may pursue ; 
Ours is the sport which is sanctioned by law,-- 
We goa hanging-—a hanging! Hurrah! 
ha ay hokage dranken bout, 
Me » his comrade, the criminal slew ; 
Murder’s « deed that is vile, without doubt-- 
-the law will turn murderer too! 


Bright shines the sun, on the place where you see 
Yonder tall gallows, substantial and bare; 
Wait a few hours, and a fellow will be 
Dancing fandangoes of fun in the air. . 
Gathered in groups at the gellows, behold 
Parents and children, maids, wives, roung and old 








Waiting the time when the halter shall draw-- 
They go for hanging—for hanging! Hurrah! 





| Pick-pockets, plenty are—mark how they go 
Slyly and coolly to work at their trade! 

Business is business. and people must know 
Too much attention to that can't be paid. 
Swearing, and fighting, and kicking, the crowd 
Utter their blasphemous curses aloud — 
Righteous example is setby the law; 
Good comes from hanging---from hanging !furrah ! 


Look at the criminal! please ye to look, 
Standing beside him, the hangman you see: 
There is the priest with his gown and his book--- 
Galloping gaily, they go to the tree. 
Thanks to the priests, who the hangman befriend, 
Choking such knaves as 'twere labor to mend. 
Hanging, they say,is Levrticat law--- 
Cheers tor the clergy, they're CuntstTians! Hurrah! 


Firmly and proudly, the culprit looks round, 
Holding his head with a satisfied air; 
Murmurs applauding go over the ground--- 
Down pops the priest with the felon to prayer. 
* How interesting his looks are!" says ANN. 
“ Yes answers SAL. “ and he'll die like 2 man!" 
Elegant talk for young maidens, but---pshaw ! 
Shout for the hanging---the hanging! Hurrah! 


Prayers are all finished, and now for the fun; 
Over his features the cap has been drawn; 
Kercu, and his comrade, the preacher, get down; 

Crack! goes the whip,and the carriage moves on 
Wonderful sight for the Christian to see; 
Merrily dancing on nothing is he. 
Though there's no fiddler a horopipe to saw, 
Light are his leaps---he'sa hanging! Hurrah! . 





' After the rope had been severed in twain, 

| Home go the peopte, and joyfully sing; 

| Heaven will receive whom the gallows bas slain--- 
Does vot the clergyman settle the thing? 

Home go the people, and talk of it all, 

Children in nursery, servants in hall; 

Bus hangs the cat, in the manner he saw 

Hung at the gallows, God's image! Hurrah! 


Rouse ye, good clergymen, servants of God! 
Stand by my side while I fight for your fun; 

Hanging preserves us from shedding of blood ; 
Remedy like it, there never was one. 

Rally your forces, thump pulpitsand be 

Clerical guards of the good gallows-tree! 

What if our Saviour denounces the law? 

You gp for banging---for hanging! Hurrah! 


| Miscellaneous. 
From the Chronotype. 
Murder for Murder. 


The Killing of Washington Goode, for the 
Killing of Thomas Harding. 


__ A feeling of sadness, degradation and 
despair, presses us down when we take 
the pen to describe what we saw Friday. 
We did hope that Massachusetts might 
be spared the disgrace of another gul- 
lows. But that hope is blasted, and the 
transactions of Friday morning in Lev- 
eret-st. Jail yard, have opened to us 
so ghastly a picture of human nature, 
| that we fear ages must roll away before 
,fevenge, superstition and cruelty will 
cease to be the governing influence of 
| society. We had fondly cherished the 
belief that such a thing could not be.— 
'We had never seen it done, and we re- 
‘fused to believe that a company of en- 
‘lightened ministers of the gospel and 
| ministers of law, to each of whom one 
would attribute personal honor and mag- 
nanimity, could be got to go through the 














horrible barbarity of choking to death a | 


fellow-being, without any plea of neces- 
‘sity which reason does not hoot to scorn. 
Our confidence in the safety of such men 
‘is shaken. 


\the sole security of their honor and hu; 
Pouges We hardly dare say now what 
we think or what we know of some of 
lthem, least we should some night perish 
las Harding did. 

These men all justify themselves for 
‘their perfectly needless and diabolical 
atrocity by the majesty of the law.— 
They act, they will tell you, not on their 
own view of what is right but because 
the law commands them, and the law 
must be sustained. What is the law 7— 
Who makes it? [t isthe will of the 
people, and the people make it. Go to 
A, to B, to C, to every mother’s son in 
Massachusetts, and do you meet with 
one who begins to have\wny authority by 
his will or his view of what is right to 
make you disobey your own convictions 
of right? Notone. If you meet with 
any with which you oughi to obey, it is 
not because it is a will, be it of ons ora 
million, nor is it because the owner of it 
believes it to be a will, but becuuse 
it isa right will, and of this you only can 
be the judge. A man who isa man, aod 
not a machine safe or dangerous accor- 
ding to the use that is made of him, acts 
according to his own view of right, If 
he believes an act wrong, no law under 
heaven can force him tw doit. Of such 
materials a republic is made in which 
you can safely trust. The aggregate of 
their consciences may be relied on as 
corresponding pretty nearly with recti- 
tude. The moral regulaior implanted by 
God in man has there its fair play, and 
works out its beautiful results. But if the 
responsibility of private judgment is 
thrown off upon the impersonality and 
non-entity of “law,” men become mere 
murder machines. A cunning villain, 
or a knot of them, then manage to get into 
this sacred and holy place called law, 
and thus use ninety-nine in every hun- 
dred of their fellow citizens as mere ma- 
chines for murder or any other pur- 


pose. 
Murder machines are what these men 


by their own arguments make them- 
selves. That ist 


own confession, But we confess we 


outselves of the horrible th 
they are spontaneous ae ny iis 
hardly to be supposed that men in their 
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‘eallings of life, are such impenetrable | ed the Reverend. We expressed some 

block heads that the facts demonstrating little surprise and horror that he, a chris- 
| the needlessness of judicial killing have | tian clergyman, should be willing thus to 

not yetentered their minds. ‘Turn back consign a fellow man to a certain and 
| the dial of “law’? to the hour of raeks, eternal hell. I know, said he, you are 
| faggots and wheels of fortune, and these aman who jumf at conclusions. You 
| men would be found either slavishly per- condemn me without waiting to know 

forming the Christian dutics of tormen- | that | have been absent from the city 
‘tors or they would be indulging the bent and did not return till just now, and have 
of their depraved propensities in that di- | therefore had no opportunity to. sign it. 
‘rection. But we allude to them and this, Would you have signed it if you had had 
| last horrible exhibition of their false prin- | an opportunity ? ‘That was his own bu- 
| ciple not so much in anger as in cod | Siness and not mine, the clergyman re- 

t 





Thank God a new and better of plied. Yet this Reverend defender of 
principles is beginning to take roo ng | the gallows, we are credibly informed, 
mankind, and the day may be coming was asked to sign the petition before he 
when it will extirpate the crop of murder | lefithe city, and positively refused !— 
'and shame. ‘ Here then was a loud mouthed reverend 
The clouds wept, and the morning | denouncer of sentimentalism and advo- 
was every way worthy ofthe deed. En- | cate of choking, who had just reproach- 
tering the jaib- premises before nine eda condemned convict for deception, 
o’clock, we found a considerable eollec- | caught in an act of prevarication infi- 
tion of people and a strong police force | nitely more contemptible. 
inside. Behind the north-western bnild- | When the sheriffs had completed the 
ing was a new gallows, consisting of a | toilet of their victim he appeared, ghast- 
platform about fifteen feet om raised | ly and cadaverous, dressed in rusty black 
alittle higher than one’s head, and a} clothes too short for him, with blue stock- 
single beam over it as much higher 
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we did not learn; but we think his rea- | Punctttiovs or Name.—A corporal in 


soning about as logical as the orthodox |one of the regiments in Mexico, when 
brother’s who told us the other day if the roll was being called refused to an- 
capital punishment should be abolished! swer to the name of “Ebenezer Mead.” 


in Massachusetts, he would move into, 


some other common th where it ex-! 
isted. | 
We noticed one maf of a party of four! 


who scemed extremely anxious to have 
the work go on. He frequently burst! 
forth in strains similar to the following, | 
which our good pencil enables us to re- | 
member: “ Bring outthed dnigger.” 
* Give us alook at theson of a b h.” 

Another exclaimed, * Tear down the 
wall and let us see his d d black | 
face.” * Quarter the scoundrel—hang- | 
ing is too good for him,’ ejaculated a 
third. 

When the drop fell and the hangman 
had finished his salaried job, a fiendish | 
shout rer@ the air of—* Down with your, 
umbrellas and let's see the bloody nigger | 
swing !”’ 

The deed done, the crowd in groups! 
departed, 

Six boys, whose ages varied from 






















the centre of the platform was a tra 
surrounded with a raised frame. 
trap was so adjusted that the ex 
might let it fall, and the spectato 


nj ings, a pair of new shoes, and a dirty | twelve to seventeen years, particularly 





black handkerchief in his hand. His) auracted our auention by their bold and 
, arms and legs were bound closely with a} daring expressions. One was recognized 
ew bed cord, and he was lugged along | by the Police asa notorious thief, having 
»y officers Spoor and Stratton inan arm | been in the House of Correction several 


t 

be the wiser as to who did it. A rape ‘chair, When his eye caught the 
was run through two holes in the beam, ! gallows he gave a look of inexpressible 
and fastened on the post, the greased anguish. He was carried up the ladder 
noose suspended over the trap being en- feet foremost and set down upon the fa- | 
closed in a bag to keep it dry. }tal drop. Rev. Deputy Sherif! Jabez | 

In the farther corner cell on the right, | Pratt, who had been very active in all | 
on the lower floor of the sonth-east build- the arrangements, and who was the only | 
ing, lay the victim, covered witha blan- | man we saw that seemed to relish his | 
ket, on a pallet of straw supported by | employment, adjusted the rope to the | 
three benches. During the night previ- | victim’s neck, which constable Spoor | 
ous he had managed to persuade his held in the righteplace, while Sheriff 
watchers to leave him for a few minutes, Eveleth read Governor Briggs’ death 
and in that time he swallowed a quantity | warrant, a rather more amiable, and a- 
of tobacco and cut his arms with a smal! bout as necesssry a document as that 
piece of glass, so that, when alarmed by | proclamation which called on the Chris- 
a noise in his cell they entered, they | tian Patriots of Massachusetts to cut the 





We can no more meet them | 
fearlessly in the dark or anywhere, with | 


found him choking and nearly exhausted 
by loss of blood. As the officers ex- 
pressed it, he had bled a bucket-full. A 
physician was directly in attendance and 
checked the haemorrhage. Goode, when 
roused from his faintness, declared that 
he did not wish to die like a pirate. 
‘Several clergymen had been with hin 
endeavoring to “save his sou!” the eve- 
ning before, and he had assumed an 
appearance of resignation to his fate, and 
promised them that he would not attempt 
suicide. This was obviously done that 
he might not cheat the gallows. But the 
wonderful humanity which forbids the 
gallows to be cheated gained a pariial 
victory, ana when theology and law 
marched into the prison next morning in 
considerable state, to complete their joint 
task, Goode was lying there a mere 
physical wreck, too weak to stand, but 
with a perfect conscivusnoss of dt 





| about 


him, and an utter unwillingness to dic. 


| The theological applications to his soul 
| seemed to have quickened his horror of 
j death without at all rendering him sub- 
| Missive to the law. 
There were five clergymen present— 
| Rev. Father Taylor, Rev. D. 8. King, 
| Rev. Mr. Grimes, Rev. Mr. Oviau, and 
| Rev. Mr. Snowden. Father Taylor took 
the leading part. Ie addressed the sher- 
iffs and constables as the defenders of 
innocence, and congratulated them ou 
| their firmness in obeying the law. He 
said that Goode had thanked a'l the of- 
ficers, an] especially Sheriff Eveleth, for 
| their kindness to him, and thus honored 
‘the law. But he did not say that he had 
| confessed his guilt. The Rev. Father's 
j address was followed by an appropriate 
prayer, and if we ever had a suffocating 
sense of blasphemous mockery, it was 
then. He prayed God to have mercy on 
the poor, helpless wreich, and with the 
next breath he thanked God that the 
sheriff had come up to the work of cho- 
king bim without a nerve trembling, and 
he prayed that his heart might ever ro- 
main unaffected by  sentimentalism.— 
That was the precise word he used.— 
The ruthless old fanatic, having finished 
his me oration in behalf of the gal- 
lows, was followed by a Rey. Mr. Grimes, 
who seemed go sincerely eaten up with 
his theology that he could not let the 
Lord go without importuning him till the 
last moment to come down with the 
“spower,”’ and change the heart of Goode 
by miracle. In the true anxious-rpom 


style, he prayed the Lo 

aud slapped his hands, by way phe- 
sis to each petition. ‘The jus carn- 
estness of the man, howevermuch he 
might be mistaken in his theory, was a 
relief after listening to the arrant Jesuit- 
ism of Father Taylor, and we saw many 
moist eyes as his importunate ijnterces- 
sion, were poured forth. Alierprayers a 
hymn was sung, and then poor Goode 
was forced up from his lair, and dressed 
for his last journey. 

As we stood in the window, and the 
door of the cell was closed we did not 
see the operation. But in the meantime 
the chief chaplain, father Taylor, who 

near us, remarked in answer toa 
question by a by-siander, that Goode’s 
was the hardest case he ever met with. 
He was the worst man he ever knew and 
not fit to live. He had deceived him 
last night, and he considered him thor- 


oughly depraved. 
id he confess his guilt? asked we. 

No. He was perfectly hardened and 
deceitful. 

We were a litle surprised at this afier 
what the Reverend gentlemen had said 
of his thankfulness to the officers, and 
honoring of the law, and weahen asked 
him if, this being the case with Goode, 
he had signed the the petition for respite 
;and commutation, that there might be 
, Some chance of saving him, No, repli- 















throats of innocent. Mexicans. When he 
first reached the scaffuld, Goode scemed | 
faint, but his groans soon told that he 
felt an age of agony, in the few minutes 
while the slow murder was perpetrating. 
They gave him no chloroform. The 
warrant being read, and the man having | 
replicd by a pitiful groan to the question 

whether he had aughi to say, the cap 

was adjusted by Reverend Sheriff Pratt, 

and some unobservable motion let slip 

the trap door, and a brother man created 

in the image of God, and only a brother 

in the guilt which is common to us all, 

was a writhing corpse atthe end of a 

rope. 

A murmur of horror and disgust ran 
through the spectators in the jail yard, 
and they began to turn their backs upon 
the horrible sight. 

The crowd of people was considerable 
without, and great numbers, in many ea- 
ses by the foree of money, obtained the 
privilege of gratifying their curiosity from 
the windows of houses in Lowell street, | 
Wall! street and Causeway street. This 
man was hang, we have no doubt, for the ! 
glory of Calvinistic theology, but we | 
doubt whether that gloomy, heathenish | 
and absurd perversion of Natural Chris- , 


tianity makes anything by it. | 





Our neighbor the Bee, saysvery untru- | 
ly, we will not say insincerely, in regard | 
to the effurts to save Goode’s life, that | 
**Mercy confined her supplications to the | 
depraved culprit, while Justice surveyed 
higher interests, and remoter but para- | 
mount consequenses.”? The advocates | 
tion to their souls. It is the mischicf! 
which they do to the remoter and para- | 
mount consequences against which Mer- 
cy specially objects. It is the smallest 
part of Mercy’s errand to save the life | 
of the culprit. Tt is hor mission to ar- 
rest the mad hand of Revenge, which is | 
sowing broad cast the baleful seed of mur- | 
der. If tis could only be the last hang: | 
ing, then we might hope by-an1-by to see | 
the last murder—but never, never, while 
law sets the cowardly example. 

INCIDENTS ON THE OUTSIDE. 

While the law and the gospel? wore 
preparing their machinery of death on 
theinside, gaping crowdson the outside of 
the jail were not idle. 

The doors of neariy all the dwelling- 
houses and stores on Lowell, Causeway, 
Leveren, Cotting and Wall streets were 
locked or blockaded with Police. On 
Couing and Wall streets the crowd was 
quite large. From these two streets the 
gallows could be seen very plain with its 
rope and cap dangling in the breeze.— 
The anxiety of the spectators to seo the 

eed consummated was intense. We 
saw children fighting for places; women 
that crowded the windows laughing and 
jesting with the rabble—ihe house-tops. 
with few exceptions, were lined with 
groups of men and women eager to view 
the bloody work. They retained their 
position for about two hours notwithstan- 
ding the rain. 

Expressions of the most diabolical na- 
ture were constantly put forth by the vul- 
gar and profane, of which the crowd were 
mostly composed. Here and there a dis- 
cussion arose as to the right of hanging. 
We listened. 

A stranger expressed his belief, that it 
was wrong to kill Goode; whereupon a 
being wearing the form ofa man, and 
who is better explained by his language 
than by anything else, remarked— 

“ God @—n it, don't the scriptures say 
that the d——d black scoundrel ought to 
be hung 1” 

* No,” replied the stranger. 

“Til be G—dd d if they dont,” 
added the theological expounder. 

Now what church this latter saint be- 
longs to, or what Divine preaches to him. | 
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of banging cannot lay this flattering unc- Through with the kitling operation, and 


times. Arginng from an old proverb that 
“birds of a feather flock together,” we 
were led to suppose the other five very 
little better than the one we have descri- 
bed, who, on being asked— 

* How would you like to have that 
come on you Bill! ’? answered. 

“Oh by G—d_ that’s nothing; its all 
over in a second.” 

Ejaculations like those we have recor- 
ded were as plentiful as the rain that fell 
all the while in torrents, and which kept 
at bay thousands, who by 

* that low vice curiosity,” 
would have increased the motly crowd 
until every wall was scaled and every 
street filled, for ‘tis our opinion that more 


‘staid away, from fear of a drenching 


than from good principle. 

Rum-shops in the vicinity did what 
might be called a smashing business.— 
Smoking was very common in the crowd, 
a thing very unw ual in our streets. 

In passing Leverett Street to our of- 
fice, we dove into the living sea and floa- 
ted with them. We picked up some 
drift-wood. Wet give a stick or two, 

One man expressed deep regret that 
that d—d Spear could’nt have been strung 
up with him. 

Another said if “old Wright of the 
Grannytype ” could be swung up he'd 
pay the expense of the deed. We feel 
duly grateful for the compliment. 

The most appropriate act that came 
under oxr observation during the day was 
by Mr. Chase, the Daguerroetypist, who 
closed his place of business, shrouding it 
in crape, and issued a hand bill stating 
that a brother was to be hung, and he 
should do no business through the day. 

This is a sketch of the * outsiders’? at 
a hanging. Our object in publishing it 
we hope will not be misconstrued. We 
desire to give a daguerreotype of the 
whole transaction, that the public may | 
better judge of its moral effect. | 

This, be it remembered, is the lesson | 
of the gallows veiled in privacy. As i!) 
a hanging in Boston could be so private! 
as not to stir up the “ Black Seal” No| 
matter how private, let it leak out that | 
the dignitaries of the law are going} 


| 


every germof murderin the Common- 
wealth is quickened and expanded.— 
Many a hardened wretch will go to sleep | 
to-night resolved that when his neck feels | 
the rops he will “die gam.’ Those 
who dont do so, had no need of the 
vaunted warning. 
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A New Facr Disctosep.—We were 
not aware until recently, that the books 
of newspapers were consulted to quite a 
large extent, by people in business, to as- 
certain the pecuniary standing of per- 
sons, Debts for newspapers come due 
once a year and persons who pay up 
regularly for their papers, are regarded 
as prompt men and worthy of confidence, 

We had a person come into our office ' 
a few days since, “Do you send the! 
‘Trumpet’ now to 1” We replied, | 
“Yes, we certainly do.” Well” said 
the man, “he owes me about $39, and I 
can’t get ic I dont think he’s good."— 
We looked secretly ct his account and 
found him all paid up. We then repli-| 
ed to the enquirer, “that man is good; 
your debt is sqfe; he may have forgotten 
it, or something else may have prevent- 
ed his paying; but he is good.” The | 
man’s eyes brightened. Said he, “1) 
have been to several printers, and could 
not find where he took a paper. J | 
thought of you, and said J] would come 
here.” 

Said he again afier apause: “This is 
the way we find out whether people are 
good. We ascertain whot paper they 
take, and contrive some way to peep in- 
to their accounts. Men who are good 
are sure to pay for their newspapers; and 
if they do snot we think them not good 
We were forcibly struck by such an idea. 
“Well” said he “I will send up my bill 
to——,by express.” 

In a few days, the person came in 
again. Said he, “I sent up my bill."— 
“Well did y youl” “Yes, sir-ce,” | 
said he, and opened his hands and show- | 
ed me a roll of bills. “There,’’ said he, | 
give me a printer’s book after all to tell | 
whether a man’s good—they are a com- | 











plete thermometer: we always know a) —————-—-—_- a. < 
A good family Horse, 6 yenrs old, fot 


inan to be bad if he don’t pay the print- 
er.’ — Trumpet. | 
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The officer repeated the call. No an- 
swer. ‘Is Ebenezer Mead on the ground !” 
said the indignant official. “Eben Mead 
is here,’? quoth the corporal. Why 
don’t you answer, you rasral? “Ebene- 
zer Mead !” “My name is simple Eben 
Mead.” The “Ebenezer” was repeated 
againin atone like a small northwester. 
“Captain,” quoth the rampnat corporal, 


“you call me Ebenezer: your name is - 
| Peter Read; would you wee if you 


were called Petersneezer Read? “He 
was taken to the guard-house, tried for 
contempt, and deprived of his warrant.— 
Cowell Courier. 








An Exrensive Name.—Mr. Prince, a re- 
spectable citizen of Boston, was recently 
journeying on the continent of Europe. Be- 
fore visiting Germany, he provided himself 
with a passport in which his name and place 
of residence were duly inscribed, James 
Prince, of Bosion, and set outina plain unpre- 
tending style, in company with another A- 
merican gentleman, At the first town where 
the travellers stopped, they were received in 
a stately form by a guard of honor and a 
grand salute, for which they were presented 
with a bill of an hundred florins, Ata sec- 
ond and a third town they were received in 
the same style of costly magnificence. The 
two Americans finding that atthe rate things 
were going on, their cash would be exhaust- 
ed before they had arrived at the centre of the 
aired of the host if private gen- 
tlemen like themselves could not pass thro’ 
the German towns without so much ostenta- 
tion and expense. He informed them that 
they could, if they pleased, travel incog.; 
* but then,”’ said he, bowing obsequiously to 
Mr. Prince, ‘it will be necessary for his 
highness to take his title out of the passport.”” 
That at once explained the whole matter, and 
Mr. Prince having caused the proper correc- 
tions to be made, went through the remain- 
der of his tour without being annoyed with 
any further regal honors, 


Manuractere or Gotp.—We have read 
that Boyle once very nearly sueceeded in 
making gold; that he showed the experi- 
ment to Sir Isaae Newton, when both be- 
came frightened and threw away the ingre- 
dients. A gentleman commanicates to the 
editor of the Mining Jozrnal, that having ex- 
perimented some ten years ago on the strati- 
fication of the earth and the formation of min- 
eral deposites, he believes with truthful re- 
sults, he turned up one of his old experiments 
accidently a few days ago, when ke found, 
ranning in a kind of spiral string, through 
one part, a small quantity of gold. No gold 
was used in the experiment, and the gonclu- 
sion arrived at is, that it had been formed 
from some of the other substances. This, 
however, is nothing to what is asserted by 
an iron-founder of this town, This gentle- 
man must have discovered the trae philoso- 
pher’s stone, which so many sages of the ol- 
den time spent their lives in trying tu obtain. 
He declares that he has found out a process 
hy which he can change any quantity of iron 
into gold. Before three months are over, he 
says we shall hear more of this marvel. He 
promises to produce gold in tons—in short, 
in any quantity.—Liverpool dibion. 
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OHLO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I 
Johnson. 

Columbiana; Lot Holmes, 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 

arveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis, 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll, 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
Southington; Caleb Cireene. 
Mt. Union; Juseph Barnaby. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 


Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor 


Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester Roads; Adam Sanders. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill 


Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 


J. Bright. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket 
Economy ; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh; H. Vashon. 
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